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FEALTY. 


BY H. H. 





The thing I count and hold as fealty, 

The only fealty to give or take, 

Doth never reckoning keep, and coldly make 

Bond to itself with this or that to be 

Content as wage; the wage unpaid, to free 

Its hand from service, and its love forsake, 

Its faith cast off, as one from dreams might 
wake 

At morn, and smiling watch the vision flee. 

Such fealty is treason in disguise. 

Who trusts it, his death warrant sealed doth 
bear. 

Love looks atit with angry, wondering eyes; 

Love knows the face true fealty doth wear, 

The pulse that beats unchanged by alien air, 

Or hurts, or crimes, until the loved one dies. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 








In the British House of Commons, on 
June 6, during the report stage of the 
london local government bill, an amend- 
ment was moved by the Rt. Hon. Leonard 
Henry Courtney, advanced Liberal mem- 
ter for the Bodmin division of Cornwall, 
ieclaring women are eligible to election 
% aldermen and councillors. It was 
opted by a vote of 196 to 161. The des- 
batches say: ‘“The vote on Mr. Courtney’s 
imendment did not follow party lines, 
though generally the Conservatives, in- 
tuding most of the cabinet ministers, op- 
posed the amendment, while Arthur and 
Gerald Balfour (chief secretary for Ire- 
4nd) and other Unionists, with a majority 
ifthe Liberals, supported it.” 





———-? o- 





“What do women know about sewer- 
%e?” scornfully demanded Mr. Prentiss 
‘iimings, in his speech in the Massa- 
‘usetts Legislature, some eight or ten 
Nars ago, against extending municipal 
Mirage to women. Well, now that Lou- 
Nina has given taxpaying women the 
‘tright to vote, the women of New Or- 
“ius and Baton Rouge have answered 
'squestion. Both of those cities, with 
‘thelp of the women voters, have just 
‘opted systems of sewerage which the 
“2 alone had been unable to secure. In 
‘Ww Orleans, in spite of a heavy rain, the 
‘Men, in person or by proxy, cast fully 
‘third of the total votes. For further 
tticulars see our State correspondence 
‘t Louisiana this week. 


-_--— 


lf the Woman’s JoURNAL possessed 


out this week, one to rejoice over the 
women of London, the other over the 
women of Louisiana. Rut our dove-cote 
is net so well stocked, Tt is seldom that 
victories come su thick aud fast as to call 
for two doves in one week. 





=_-—— 





The Connecticut House has passed, 
without a division, a bill conferring upon 
‘women citizens’’ possessing $150 of per- 
sonal property, or $300 worth of unen- 
cumbered real estate, the right to vote in 
town, city, and borough meetings upon 
questions of laying taxes or appropriating 
money. 





——_? = 





If any women voters, or any jury of 
women, had acted as French voters and 
French juries have been acting during the 
last few days, would it not have been 
quoted as conclusive proof that women 
are unfit for self-government? 





-_°- 
The report of the Vermont Annual 


Meeting is crowded out. It will appear 
next week. 





The Somerville (Mass.) Board of Trade 
has just adopted an amendment to the 
Constitution, declaring that ‘‘members of 
this board shall be males.” Mrs. Martha 
Vinal, a woman engaged in business, 
applied for admission about a month ago. 
There was nothing in the Constitution to 
prevent. After a two hours’ wrangle, the 
board postponed the question fora month, 
and this week they adopted the anti- 
woman amendment, 16 to 7. Fulton 
O'Brien, Dr. Geo. L. Marshall. and J. A. 
Bremner made sensible speeches in favor 
of admitting women. A. J. Haskell, War- 
ren F. Flint, and Percy A. Bridgham 
spoke in opposition. Mr. Bridgham said 
that if women were admitted it might re- 
sult in crowding the men out. 





-_-o- ——— 


The Massachusetts State Convention of 
the Social Democratic party adopted as 
the first plank of its platform: 


Revision of our antiquated federal consti- 
tution in order to remove the obstacles to 
full and complete control of government by 
all the people, irrespective of sex. 


The tenth plank is: 

Equal civil and political rights for women, 
and the abolition of all laws discriminating 
against women. 

Another plank advocates the substitu- 
tion of arbitration for war. Women sat 
as delegates in the convention, and Miss 
Margaret Haile, of this city, was elected 
its secretary. She was also chosen a 
member of the State Central Committee. 


—_ 


Mr. Frederick W. Holes, under the in- 
struction of the American Commission to 
the Peace Conference at the Hague, has 
written letters of thanks to Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, and the other women who have ad- 
dressed resolutions to the Conference, 
The letters are identical, and say: 

The Commission deeply appreciates the 
sympathy and support of American wom- 
en, and instructs me to express its sincere 
thanks to you, and, through you, to all 
those joining in your efforts, The Com- 
mission joins with you in the hope that its 
labors here may not be in vain, and that 
the noble ideals expressed in your ad- 
dresses and resolutions may, to some ex- 
tent at least, be realized. 





=o 


AN EXAMPLE OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

The Civic Federation of Chicago is an 
organization of men and women who be- 
lieve that good citizenship can be achieved 
and municipal reforms accomplished by 
each citizen shouldering his or her respec- 
tive duties and responsibilities, and then 
uniting their strength and effort in some 
practical work on which all are agreed. 
The purposes and labors of the Federation 
illustrate the codperation of men and 
women in the higher realm of politics, 
where the science of government is applied 
for the good of the community. On the 
executive committee are such women as 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, ex president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Lucy J. Flower, who was an efficient 
member of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, Miss Sadie American, a leader in the 
National Jewish Woman’s Council, and 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, one of the 
foremost physicians in Chicago. All these 
women would gladly make their efforts 
for better politics more effective through 
the use of the ballot. 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
Civic Federation, the secretary, Mr. Ralph 
M. Easley, gave a summary of the work 








° doves, we should bring them both 


accomplished by the Federation since its 





organization. Among the reforms men- 
tioned are the following: Organization of 
the Central Relief Association, which 
raised $135,000, and is now the Bureau of 
Associated Charities; the passage of the 
civil service law, reduction in street clean- 
ing contracts; organization of the Muni- 
cipal Voters’ League, which claims credit 
for making an honest majority in the 
council possible; organization of vacation 
schools, passage of the revenue and pri- 
mary election laws, and the work of the 
primary election committee of 100; estab- 
lishment of the Penny Savings Society, 
which now has 134 stations and over 1,500 
depositors, all of them public school chil- 
dren; organization of the Army and Navy 
League, which cared for over 800 families 
during the war; securing the State arbi- 
tration law relative to strikes; securing 
the appointment of better justices of the 
peace, passage of the parental school bill, 
prosecution and conviction in 1894 of elec- 
tion law violators, inauguration of the 
movement for a greater Chicago. 

The secretary suggested that the politi- 
cal committee confine its efforts this year 
to the problem of getting voters interested 
in their duties; that the municipal com- 
mittee try to secure a final disposition of 
the garbage question and proper stieet 
cleaning; that the educational committee 
try to secure a revision of the schow! laws; 
that the philanthropic department work 
out a plan of coéperation with charity or- 
ganizations whereby the evils of police 
distribution of funds will be removed, and 
that the industrial committee arrange for 
a series of public discussions on national 
currency, trusts, combinations, greater 
Chicago, and street railway franchises. 

This Civic Federation and its success 
are a decided rebuke to the men who 
hopelessly bewail the corruption of poli- 
tics, and who refuse to vote because every- 
thing is controlled by the ‘‘machine.’’ 
Notwithstanding the political corruption 
and the party ‘‘machines,’’ notwithstand- 
ing the ignorant, the foreign and the 
vicious element, about which so much is 
said, the good men of the country, the 
best citizens, could themselves hold the 
balance of power if they would but com- 
bine for needed reforms. Particularly is 
this true in local and municipal affairs, 
Add to the votes of good men the votes of 
good women in behalf of good citizenship 
and good government, and the vileness 
and corruption of American politics could 
be readily overcome. F. M. A. 


-_<-- 


MISS ANTHONY ON THE PHILIPPINE WAR. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony lately visited 
Chicago, with Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and 
both of them were initiated into the 
Woman’s Relief Corps. The America 
Corps of Chicago gave them a reception, 
and a reporter of the Union Signal tock 
advantage of the chance to interview Miss 
Anthony: 


‘*What about the peace movement, Miss 
Anthony?” was the first question. ‘‘What 
can women do to advance the interests of 
peace in that meeting at The Hague?” 

“That's just what I have been telling 
these women about this afternoon. There 
seems to be nothing to be done now but 
to pass strong peace resolutions according 
to the instructions sent out by Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall. It is a great thing to see 
eighteen nations joining in a discussion 
of how to settle difficulties without the 
use of arms. We have outgrown the indi- 
vidual duel, and I believe we have reached 
a high enough point in civilization to do 
away with the international duel, for that 
is what war is.” 

‘You were present at the big Audito- 
rium meeting which endorsed the Admin- 
istration; what do you think of that?’ 

‘Just this: No one should feel called 
upon to criticise without having some- 
thing better to offer. There is no leader 
but what has a faction trying to tear down 
his work. I am not at all in sympathy 
with those who are trying to undermine 
the work of the Administration. We may 
not have approved of the war, but it 
seemed to have been forced upon us. Let 
us now plan and work and do everything 
in our power never to have another. I 
believe in glorifying the men who sus- 
tained our nation’s flag, but as women 
we must cast our weight against this 
bloody conflict between nations.”’ 

‘How wages the suffrage war these 
days?” 

“Never better, never brighter. We 
wedged in a little corner in California 
when we secured school suffrage. We are 
surely breaking down the old lines of 
prejudice and opposition. To be sure, we 
were defeated in Oklahoma and Arizona, 
but we came very near carrying in both. 
The houses gave us large majorities, but 
the senates, alas, the senates! Theliquor 
power got frightened and bought those 
senators up bodily, and they went against 
us. We are now getting ready for Oregon; 


N. E, SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Banquet and Festival of the 
New England and Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Associations was held in Copley 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of May 31. 
After dinner the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, called the meeting to order, 
and said: 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


I feel to speak to-night of the comfort- 
able state of wickedness in which man- 
kind mostly are content to abide, and of 
the anointed spirits whom God raises up 
to arvuse the people from their moral 
slumber, and to unfurl the banner of a 
higher civilization which, in time, mar- 
shals the way for mankind to follow. 

Let us first go back to the prophets of 
the Old Testament. The community of 
Israel was perhaps not better than other 
communities of their time. The sacred 
laws were often violated. The people ran 
into idol-worship when so disposed. The 
conduct of the government was often cor- 
rupt, foolish, and wicked. Good peuple 
here and there felt this, but felt them 
selves helpless to improve matters, and 
probably asked each other, ‘‘What are we 
going to do about it?” And then, to use 
the Bible phrase, the spirit of the Lord 
came to Elijah, or to Isaiah, or to Ezekiel; 
and the prophet, often poor and obscure, 
stood up and cried out mightily against 
the abuses of the time. We are told that 
many of them were slain by the sword, 
but they did their work, and the leaven of 
the faithful revived the conscience of the 
people, and renewed, even if imperfectly, 
their moral life. So arose Buddha, in the 
far East, himself a prince, in the region of 
despots and slaves Penetrated with the 
wrongs and the rights of his fellow-crea- 
tures, he embraced a life of poverty and 
of labor, illustrating in his own person the 
blessings of service, and the value of spir- 
itual attainment. So the dear Christ dis- 
turbed the peace of the Holy City, and 
overthrew its respectable shams and hy- 
pocrisies with the Word that should not 
pass away, even if heaven and earth should 
melt and disappear in chaos, 

Do you ask what this has to do with 
suffrage? I will answer, Everything. Our 
society was very comfortable while it har- 
bored the dreadful sin of slavery. It had 
a very good time until the spirit of the 
Lord came to Wendell Phillips and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, to the Grimké sis- 
ters, and to Abby Kelley Foster, and 
others. And they stood up and spoke the 
word, regardless of threats and abuse,and 
with danger to life and limb. The word 
prevailed mightily, and the land was 
purged from its great offence. 

And then another vision came, The 
women of Christendom were held almost 
as chattels before the laws of Christian 
countries. Shakespeare makes Petruchio 
say of his wife: 

‘She is my ox, my ass, my anything.” 

Ignorance and passivity were the doom 
of the mothers of men. Many of them 
felt this deeply and bitterly, but there 
seemed to be no way out of it, until the 
word of the Lord came to certain women 
—to Lucretia Mott, to Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, to Susan B. Anthony, but, nearest 
and dearest to us, to Lucy Stone, a farm- 
er’s daughter, who at great cost acquired 
scholarship with which to encounter the 
powers that were, and to convince them 
of offence, in the sight of God and of 
men. These anointed ones did their 
work, They have already leavened the 
lump of American society. They have 
renewed the moral life of the people, and 
the seed of their good doctrine, like that 
of Christianity itself, has taken root and 
sprung up in various parts of this vast 
country, where, in spite of taunts and 
threats and ridicule, suffrage is now in 
full bloom, May it soon be so seen among 
us! 

Mr. Blackwell said: 


I have been asked by Mrs. Howe to re- 
lieve her of the duty of introducing the 
speakers, It is not my business to make 
a speech to-night. I will merely congrat- 
ulate you upon the amount and variety of 
the work that has been done during the 
past year—more than ever before. I con- 
gratulate you that we come again to pro- 
claim our adherence to the immortal prin- 
ciple that governments are just only as 
they rest upon the consent of the gov- 
erned. We are here to demand, in all the 
great national questions now pressing for 
solution, questions of peace and war, 
questions of currency and tariff and 
finance, questions of taxation, alien terri- 
tory and foreign races, in which the wom- 
en of this country are as vitally interested 
as the men, that they sball have a voice in 
their settlement. We believe that a gov- 
ernment of men and women is the only 
true government, intended by nature, and 
that until we have a government of men 
and women, we never shall have a govern- 
ment worthy of our hopes and of our 
destiny. So we come here to-night, with 
our president, who has been our president 
of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association for 31 years, to renew our 
pledges; to declare that we never will lay 
down our arms until America has recog- 
nized the true principle, which is that 
men and women, fellow citizens, shall 
equally share all the duties and privileges 
and responsibilities of the government. 








our next campaign is there.” 


(Continued on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAW, before sailing for 
Europe last Saturday, insured her life 
for the benefit of the woman suffrage 
cause. It was a bright idea, and might 
be followed by other friends of equal 
rights. 

Mrs, LAuRA E, Ricuarps, one of the 
gifted daughters of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, is already the author of twenty- 
seven books, and not a poor one among 
them. They are mostly stories for 
childre». 

BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER, au- 
thor of the famous anti-war novel, 
“Ground Arms,”’ is said to be the only 
person admitted to the gallery to listen to 
the deliberations of the Peace Congress at 
The Hague, which are nominally secret, 
though really widely reported through the 
press. 

Miss ANTuony’s departure for Europe 
recalls the fact that during her only pre- 
vious trip abroad Miss Anthony was 
was arrested in Berlin because she mailed 
a letter in an envelope having printed on 
the outside, “No taxation without repre- 
sentation,’’ and it took all the efforts of 
the United States consul and minister to 
free her. She does not expect a similar 
experience this time. 

Mrs. ALicet Ives Breep of Lynn, 
Mass., a prominent club woman, was the 
means of saving three lives the other day. 
Three boys had drifted all night about 
Swampscott Bay, clinging to their over- 
turned boat. About 4 a.m. Mrs. Breed 
heard their cries three-quarters of a mile 
away, and secured help. When rescued, 
the boys said they could not have held on 
more than a few minutes longer. Keen 
ears and a kind heart make a fine combi- 
nation. 

SISTER MARGARET ANNA CUSACK, bet- 
ter known as “the Nun of Kenmare,” is 
dead. She was the author of many books 
that won high praise. In Ireland's famine 
year, 1879-80, she collected from all parts 
of the world nearly $100,000, and practi- 
cally saved a whole district from starva- 
tion. Votes of thanks of the most touch- 
ing character were sent to her by boards 
of guardians, signed by both priests and 
Protestant ministers. 

Mrs. ANNIE G. MurRRAY has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Quincy a trustee of the 
Children’s Institutions Department of 
Boston. Miss Helen Cheever and Miss 
Ellen Bailey are the other women on this 
board, which consists of seven trustees, 
having the supervision of the House of 
Reforma ion for juvenile offenders at 
Rainsford Island, the Parental School 
(for truants) at West Roxbury, and the 
placing out to board in homes, institu- 
tions, or at indenture, the hundreds of 
children to be cared for in a great city. 

Lapy Curzon, the American ‘Vice. 
reine” of India, will pass the summer 
months in ahome much more commod- 
ious than the former vice-regal residence 
at Simla, which was a cottage perched 
on the summit of a precipitous crag. 
Lady Dufferin, when she occupied it, 
said that the house was like the ark 
balanced on top of Mt. Ararat, and that 
in the rainy season she felt like Mrs. 


Noah. The new vice-regal summer pal- 
ace is a huge villa, situated on the 
Observatory hill, with a magnificent 


view of the surrounding country. It has 
superb gardens and tennis courts, but no 
golf links. Owing to the hills, there is 
little flat ground at Simla, and everybody 
gets about on ponies or in ‘‘dandies,”’ i. e., 
chairs hung on bamboo poles. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe, during the 
past few days, has been given club recep- 
tions and parties in honor of her 80th 
birthday until she is, as one of her 
friends expresses it, ‘‘almost birthdayed 
to death.’”’ The strain has worn upon her 
physically, although her speeches at these 
many functions have shown no diminu- 
tion of wit or spirit. Perhaps the pleas- 
antest of all was the family celebration at 
her own home with her children and 
grandchildren. On the afternoon of the 
same day she gave a reception to her in- 
timate friends. The house was a bower 
of beautiful flowers. Some friends had 
sent her a huge birthday cake crowned 
with eighty little pink candles. Her chil- 
dren lighted them all. Then there was a 
general cry of “Bring grandma!” and Mrs. 
Howe was led in, As she stood looking 
at the great cake, the smile on her face, 
lit up by pleasure and by the light of the 
eighty candles, was a sight not to be for- 
gotten by those who had the good fortune 





to see it. 
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NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


We are fortunate in having with us to- 
night a woman who has been identified 
for the last six years with successful suf- 
frage campaigns; a woman who, growing 
up in lowa, living afterwards in Califor- 
nia, and in Washington and Oregon, and 
now in New York, is familiar with the 
whole country. She has made woman 
suffrage addresses in every State but six 
of this broad Union. She has been for the 
last four or five years chairman of the 
organization committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
She went to Colorado, participated in that 
campaign, and Colorado granted equal 
suffrage to women. She went to Idaho, 
participated in that campaign, and Idaho 
to-day recognizes the equal political rights 
of her daughters with her sons. She went 
down into Louisiana, and within a year 
we find the press of New Orleans appeal- 
ing to the women of Louisiana to come up 
and vote, and they will vote this very 
week, for the first time south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce, as the first of our speak- 
ers to-night, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


MRS. CATT’S ADDRESS. 


Sitting here to-night, I have recalled an 
incident which occurred only a few days 
ago. One of the suffrage clubs in Brook- 
lyn gave a banquet, and a lady who 
responded to a toast told of her introduc- 
tion to suffrage work. It was at a festival 
in Boston, and I suppose on an occasion 
just like this, although it took place many 
years ago. She was then a little girl. She 
said that one of the men who was respond- 
ing to a toast, as he was speaking, caught 
her in his arms, and, lifting her to the 
table, said to the assembled friends: ‘‘Dear 
friends, before this little girl shall be 
twenty-one years old, women will be en- 
franchised and she will be a voter.” 
Many of us occasionally pause to wonder 
why it is that a movement so just, right- 
eous, and logical has been so long in com- 
ing to its final victory. That woman suf- 
frage will come is as inevitable as that the 
sun will rise to-morrow. No suffragist 
who has once seen the light and the 
strength of this great truth has ever de- 
nied that there will be final victory. But 
when and where it will come,—that is the 
wonder; and there are none of us who do 
not pause to ask when that time will be, 
and why it is so slow. 

No doubt we should give various an- 
swers, but there is, to my mind, one 
which must include all the others, an an- 
swer which sets forth the whole philoso- 
phy of the present status of our move- 
ment. There has come into America in 
the last twenty-five years a marvellous 
skepticism of the fundamental principles 
of our government, and there are many 
men and women who no longer believe in 
democracy. It was my privilege, in the 
last presidential election, to be during a 
portion of the time in the East, and dur- 
ing the latter part of that campaign in the 
far West. In New York it was not unus- 
ual to hear, in ordinary conversation, men 
express the opinion that democracy was a 
failure, and that there should be restric- 
tions of the suffrage, because men were 
not wise enough to express an intelligent 
opinion upon the question; and if you 
could hear them discuss that point to its 
final issue, you would discover that they 
would never think that men were able to 
vote intelligently upon that question un- 
less they were sufficiently educated to see 
it from the gold-standard standpoint. In 
the far West, the free silver men likewise 
declared that democracy was a failure, 
and asserted that it was almost useless to 
try this great question of money at the 
bar of public justice, because the money 
power would buy the men who wanted to 
vote for free silver. So, whether in the 
East or in the West, men upon the two 
sides of that question expressed disbelief 
in the ballot-box asa final means of 
settling the grievances and the great 
issues of this country. 

To-day, it is no longer woman suffrage, 
but man suffrage, that is on trial. itis 
because the public are to-day declaring 
democracy to be a failure, that they hesi- 
tate to extend it further; and, in truth, 
every extension of democracy has removed 
democracy farther from us. When we 
gave suffrage to the Negroes in the South, 
it made men timorous of the result and 
they were afraid to extend it further, 
while the majority of the Negroes them- 
selves, wherever woman suffrage is sub- 
mitted, always vote against the enfran- 
chisement of women. When our govern- 
ment enfranchised the Mexicans in the 
far West, again they removed woman suf- 
frage, for almost every Mexican is opposed 
to the enfranchisement of women. When 
in the West, again, our government en- 
franchised the Indians, it again created a 
large constituency opposed to woman suf- 
frage. In the campaign in South Dakota, 
last fall, five thousand of them came to 
the polls to vote against the enfranchise- 
ment of American women. So, upon the 
one side, while we have extended the en- 
mity to woman suffrage through the ex- 
tension of democracy, on the other side 
we have the politicians and statesmen of 
this country afraid of the principle of 
democracy. 

It is right for you and me to pause at 
this time and ask ourselves if democracy 
is in truth afailure. Fora hundred years 
that experiment has been tried in this 
country. Suppose the Czar of Russia 
should come into our midst with the hon- 
est intent to discover if man suffrage was 
a success or afailure. Do you not believe 
that every intelligent man and woman 
would rise to its defence? What would 


they say? In the beginning, they would 
point to the laws, the customs, the insti- 
tutions of America, as compared to the 
laws, the customs, and the institutions of 
any country in the Old World, and in the 
difference between these two civilizations 
they would find the first and strongest ar- 





gument for man suffrage; for the civiliza- 
tion which has been built here bas been 
built through the ballot-box, and through 
the ballots deposited there by the hands 
of American citizens, When you and I 
criticise the conditions of this country, 
when we declare that there is no longer 
democracy, since voters are bribed, since 
legislators and juries can be bought, and 
men even find their way into the halls of 
Congress through bribery ;when we declare 
in view of all these things that democracy 
is a failure, let us pause and ask ourselves 
if anywhere under God’s sun there is any 
land which has produced nobler laws, no- 
bler institutions, a nobler civilization than 
has our own. I answer, No. Faulty as 
our government is, faulty as our democ- 
racy is, faulty as our civilization is, in the 
evolution of civilization our American 
government has risen higher and nearer to 
the ideal than has any other government 
the world has ever produced. 

Where is the next argument for man 
suffrage? Surely in the difference between 
the manhood of America and the manhood 
of the Old World. If it has ever been your 
privilege to witness a holiday in this 
country and a holiday across the ocean, 
you have known what that difference is. 
In this country, in spite of poverty, in 
spite of the wrongs that our poor suffer, 
there is yet a dignity, a manhood, and a 
self-respect they do not know upon the 
other side of the water. Why is it? Be- 
cause they are recognized in this country 
as the equals of all other men, and because 
there rests upon the head of every one of 
them the crown of American citizenship. 
I know that many men can be bought, 
that many men are engaged in the busi- 
ness of prostituting our suffrage by buy- 
ing votes; I know that our politics are 
corrupt, and yet [ declare that in the evo- 
lution of human society the average 
American man stands higher than the av- 
erage man of any other country in the 
world, 

The dangers of this country have not 
come through the enfranchisement of 
ignorance or of poverty, they have not 
come through the enfranchisement of 
Indians and negroes and Mexicans and 
foreigners. The dangers to our country 
have come from intelligent men who 
do not possess sufficient integrity, who 
do not understand the sacredness of 
American citizenship to keep them from 
prostituting the citizenship of our 
country through bribery. Our danger 
lies not in the man who does not know 
enough to vote. It lies in the meanness 
of the man who goes down to that other 
man and tempts him with money to vote 
as he declares he should. The remedy 
does not come in refusing a farther ex- 
tension of democracy; it lies in the in- 
tegrity and courage of American citizens 
to rise in their might and declare that the 
time must speedily come when we shall 
have purity in government. We need to- 
day a new baptism of the spirit of Ameri- 
can liberty. We need to read again the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We need to establish again in this 
country the great underlying principles of 
American democracy, and we need to be 
reconverted to the form of government 
under which we live. 

Therefore the argument for woman suf- 
frage to-day is no longer necessarily the 
argument which was propagated by Lucy 
Stone, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Howe, and 
Mrs. Stanton in the early days. We do 
not need to prove that women know 
enough to vote, that they would not neg- 
lect their husband and babies, that they 
will not grow unwomanly. We need to 
prove that man suffrage has been a suf- 
ficient success to extend the suffrage to 
this other class of citizens, not because 
they are women, but because they are 
human beings, and citizens of this gov- 
ernment. When, over a century ago, our 
American men found themselves free, they 
had enfranchised themselves. It is not 
long ago that in Russia multitudes gath- 
ered from all quarters of the globe to wit- 
ness that marvellous ceremonial of the 
crowning of the Czar, and in all the world 
there was no one who stood high enough 
in authority to be permitted to put the 
crown upon his head. So, before those 
assembled multitudes, he crowned him- 
self, and then, lifting the crown from bis 
own brow, he touched that of his wife, in 
order to show to all the nations that he 
was willing to divide with her the honors 
and responsibilities of that great empire. 
So, a century ago, there was no one in all 
the world worthy to put the crown upon 
the head of American manhood, and 
American manhood crowned itself. <A 
century has gone by, a century of experi- 
ence under a democratic government; and 
in the light of that experience, in the clos- 
ing year of this great century, the women 
of America are asking American men, not 
to give them what they themselves pos- 
sess, but simply to share with them this 
duty and responsibility. We ask only 
that men will lift from off their own head 
the crown of American citizenship, and 
touch it upon the head of their wives, 
thus showing to all the world, after this 
century’s experience of democracy, that 
they are willing to share its duties and 
responsibilities and privileges and liberty 
with the women at their side. 

Mr. BLACKWELL.—At an early period 
in our history there was an attempt in 
Massachusetts to unite church and State, 
and no one was regarded as worthy of a 
vote who did not belong to the Orthodox 
Congregational church; but at that time 
there were two bodies of men and women 
who were not afraid to think for them- 
selves, and it is a remarkable fact that 
both those bodies have always stood for 
woman's equality in the church. I allude 
to the Quakers and the Baptiste. If Il am 
not mistaken (and if I am, I shall soon be 
corrected), in the Baptist church every 
member is allowed to vote, and they do 
not raise the question whether it is a son 
of God or a daughter of God who does 
the voting. We have with us to-night a 
gentleman born in western New York, 





broadened by a residence in Chicago, 
coming back again to the great metropolis 
of the country, New York, and then, with 
a wise perception of values, leaving New 
York and coming to Boston. I have great 
pleasure to-night in introducing the Rev. 
Nathan Wood, pastor of the Common- 
wealth Avenue Baptist Church of this 
city. 


DR. WOOD'S ADDRESS. 


He would be a bold person who should 
dispute with Mr. Blackwell in this pres- 
ence, and I have no occasion to do so, 
because he spoke the truth. I was deeply 
interested in the clear and eloquent pres- 
entation by the last speaker of the princi- 
ples of government. I suppose there is 
no one of us but is quite competent to see 
what she soclearly pointed out—the faults 
in our republican institutions. Faults are 
easy to see, anyway. I think there is 
nothing about people that is easier to dis- 
cover than faults—I mean other people 
than ourselves. A few years ago I was 
going to the seashore for the summer, 
and I was told that a gentleman, who took 
pride in calling himself an infidel, was 
lying in waitfor me. He introduced him- 
self when I arrived, and he said, “Sir, I 
am an infidel. I don’t believe in the 
Christian religion,’’ I said, ‘I am very 
sorry for you; you have lost a great deal 
out of your life.” He said, ‘‘How do you 
expect an intelligent man to believein a 
religion which furnished the Inquisition, 
which bas persecuted men and taken 
people’s lives?”’ I said, ‘‘You remind me 
of a man who has a beautiful estate, and 
invites his friend out to look overit. He 
takes him up on an elevation, and he says, 
‘Do you see this? This is my place. See 
these lawns and these trees so beautifully 
arranged, this winding brook that I have 
so carefully adjusted to the landscape, 
this arrangement of flowers, these beauti- 
ful flower beds.’ And the friend peers 
about and says, ‘Yes, but what is that 
black spot away over there?’ ‘Ob,’ he 
says, ‘never mind about that. Don’t 
you think these lawns are beautiful? 
Hasn’t my gardener kept them well? See 
all this wide domain of mine! ‘Yes; 
but isn’t that a mud-hole away over 
yonder?”’ 

There are lots of people who see mud- 
holes and no landscapes. There are peo- 
ple who see only mud-holes in our form 
of government; and doubtless there are 
mud-holes, but after all it is a beautiful 
country and noble government, and I am 
proud to be an American citizen. I haven’t 
a particle of pessimism in me in regard to 
its future. 

It would be bringing coals to Newcastle 
to discuss principles of equal suffrage in 
this presence, but I have been deeply 
interested in studying not only the wider 
movements of our own time, but the wider 
movements of human life; and I have 
never for a moment questioned, since I 
came to be regenerated in this matter of 
equal suffrage, that equal suffrage would 
come in its own good time. I have felt 
that impatience was unfaith, and that 
unfaith was a lack of clear-sightedness as 
to the movements which were leading up 
to it so remarkably and so clearly. My 
boyhood was spent in the West, and 
among the vivid memories of my boyhood 
is seeing the tall, straight as an-arrow, 
magnificent original American citizen, the 
Indian. Many and many a time I have 
seen him carrying his bow and arrows, 
with his blanket wrapped around him, 
and off ata respectful distance the little 
bent squaw with the family household 
stuff upon her back, with her papoose, 
while he, in the magnificence of his physi- 
cal strength, carried his bow and arrow. 
That is a type of what has been, not with 
the Indian only, but throughout the 
world, with unhappy womankind. If you 
go to-day to Africa, you will find the most 
frightful conditions existing in regard to 
women. The story dare not be told of 
what has taken place in the free Congo 
State, and is taking place this very night. 
The King of Belgium would hardly, for 
his crown, have proclaimed upon the 
housetops of the world what has taken 
place there, and the governments of 
Europe would be scarcely more willing to 
have it told. You know that in India and 
Japan and China, and the Orient gen- 
erally, women are only cattle, beasts of 
burden. In our own free country, it is 
not so long since that women and wine 
were classed together by men who called 
themselves intelligent. As I look back 
over the years, I seem to see not only one 
mighty movement, but many, started, in 
the early days of the thirties. I think one 
of the most epoch-making incidents of 
the new world was when Garrison was 
mobbed in the streets of Boston. The 
anti-slavery question carried with it a lot 
of other questions, and, in my thinking, 
it bore in it the seeds of victory for equal 
suffrage. 

The schoolma’am came into Massachu- 
setts about 1790. That is not so very long 
ago, yet think how long it took for the 
schoolma’am to come to her own! In 
1790 the schoolma’am, God bless her, 
came to be a real Massachusetts institu- 
tion; but it was not until 1865, seventy- 
five years later, that the very first college, 
designed specially for women, on the 
American continent, opened its doors, 
Vassar College. Let us not be impatient, 
then, if equal suffrage does not come at 
once. It takestime for these broad move- 
ments, but they are irresistible. 

I happen to be a trustee of Vassar. At 
first I shared with all my fellows the old- 
time feeling about its not being quite 
possible for women to be dignified and 
intelligent in the business matters of a 
corporation that should manage a great 
institution. I well remember when the 
alumnz of Vassar College finally per- 
suaded the trustees to let them nominate 
three women to be fellow trustees with us. 
There were twenty-seven of us on that 
board of trustees, and all of them, except 
the present speaker, were very distin- 
guished gentlemen. We had before usa 





very grave problem, as the city of Pough- 
keepsie had determined that we must do 
something about the sewerage of the col- 
lege. We had spent money and money 
and money in endeavoring to remedy its 
defects, but the city still followed us up 
and threatened us with suits. The matter 
was brought up in the board of trustees 
and we were at our wits’ end, when a 
woman got up in the board, and in a very 
simple and modest fashion she said, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, I think if you would follow this 
plan you would succeed.”” And she went 
on and outlined a plan in detail, giving 
us specifications, probable cost, probable 
amount of time, just what would need to 
be done, all in the most methodical and 
business-like and clear fashion that you 
can imagine. Weall gasped. We saw at 
once that she knew what she was doing, 
and that she was talking, not “through 
her bonnet’’ but from actual knowledge 
of the facts, and we adopted her plan. 
That woman was Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
of the Institute of Technology. 

For a great while we have recognized 
women as competent to do certain things. 
For instance, ever since Sappho’s time we 
have known that women could write 
poetry. We have known ever since 
Hypatia’s time, all the way down to 
George Eliot, that they could write prose; 
but it bas not been until latterly that we 
knew women could do what we call the 
exceedingly practical things in the life of 
business. To-day we find a multitude of 
educated, keen, bright, active, capable 
women in every walk of life. What does 
this signify? It means, in the ultimate 
issue, that women will come also to equal 
rights with men. 

You only need go back thirty or forty 
years to see what a tremendous movement 
this has been, and how rapid. I confess I 
have little patience with people who say 
it is slow, that they have been working at 
ita long time, and do not know when the 
final issue will come. Why, go back even 
into the sixties and see what progress has 
been made since that time in the matter 
of the broad enfranchisement of women, 
in every department of life. The mere 
matter of having the ballot will come; it 
is on the way rapidly. This broader en- 
franchisement must come first. Even 
Harvard, the quintessence, I was about to 
say, of conservatism, so far as women are 
concerned, has found it necessary to 
build a lean to, and you know what that 
means, When women get into the lean-to, 
they will soon be in the parlor. So that 
equal education, equal privilege and op- 
portunity, not only in the church butin 
business, and equal opportunities in the 
professions, simply lead on to equal politi- 
cal rights. It is as inevitable as the tides, 
as inevitable as the sun rising; it is bound 
to come in the nature of things. 

Mrs. Howe.—I want to say that, while 
I am glad of everything our reverend 
brother has said, I think if he were a 
woman, and a woman suffragist, and 80 
years old, he would think that a little 
hurrying up would not be amiss. 

Mr. BLACKWELL.—We have with us to- 
night the daughter of a man and a woman 
who, in our neighboring State of Con- 
necticut, have stood for equal suffrage for 
a generation, Joseph and Abby Sheldon. 
Their daughter, a college graduate, has 
become interested in public questions, 
and she took an active part in the last 
presidential election. I am glad the state- 
ment that the children of woman suf- 
fragists are inferior meets such happy 
contradiction in the person of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sheldon Tillinghast, of Connecticut, 
whom I now have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing. 


MRS, TILLINGHAST’S SPEECH. 


David Harum says that it is a good 
thing for a dog to have a reasonable 
amount of fleas: it keeps him from brood- 
ing on the fact that he is a dog. 

I suppose, too, that a reasonable amount 
of discouragement is good for women. It 
keeps us from brooding on the fact that 
we are women. It makes us active; de- 
velops unexpected resources. It makes 
us redouble our efforts, and thereby we 
attain the most covetable thing in the 
world—growth. Prof. Davidson says that 
our idea of sin and punishment is radically 
wrong. ‘We have been taught that we 
sin and then are punished for it; whereas 
in fact we are punished first and sin after- 
ward—the punishment consists in being 
such a miserable, undeveloped little soul 
as would stoop to commit the sin.”’ 

So reward—the real reward for doing 
our best, our utmost, is not wealth, nor 
fame, nor praise—not even what the world 
calls success; but the ability to do more 
and better, the growing equal to higher 
and broader responsibilities, 

The most valuable achievements of the 
woman suffragists are not the changes 
wrought in our laws, important as these 
are; nor even primarily the improvement 
in the economic condition of women, vital 
as that has been; but in the general 
average of strength, independence, and 
character that has been developed in 
women and consequently in the race, by 
the struggle, the agony of endeavor that 
all these things have cost. 

Any work for others—for a reform—for 
a principle, saves us at least partially from 
that point of view which has been said 
to lie at the bottom of all sin and im- 
morality—the point of view which makes 
self the centre and self-will the rule of the 
universe. 

This, then, is the word of hope and cheer 
that I would bring from out the discour- 
agements of the situation in Connecticut; 
that in spite of our opponents, in spite of 
indifference, in spite of all discourage- 
ments, our women are gradually but 
surely being made over; fitted out with 
the latest improvements of character, of 
strength, of independence; are being 
taught through clubs and State Federa- 
tion to work together, to be tolerant of 
indifference, to work for large ends, for 
all, for an ideal. 

Even before we are fairly safe, we are 











learning that it is not enough to be safe 
ourselves; before we have our freedom we 
are learning that it is not enough to be 
really free. We are learning that the 
weak must be strengthened, the ignorant 
taught, the vicious uplifted until they 
want better things and a higher expres. 
sion of life. We are learning that no 
good can be permanent for any that is not 
common to all, and we are outgrowing the 
pitifully narrow idea of justice, and grow. 
ing into the broader idea of love and 
service. 

‘*The day for helping people is passed,” 
‘“*The day is passing when we shall try to 
help people to help themselves,” that is, 
to put them in the way to fight selfishly, 
but more effectually, for themselves at the 
expense of others. The day is dawning 
when we shall learn how to help people to 
help others; when we shall believe in our 
hearts that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. When we shall come to ask 
for the ballot not because it is just, as it 
undoubtedly is, but because we earnestly 
seek that opportunity for service to our 
country and our race, then we shall be 
worthy of the Christiaa citizenship which 
shall be ours. 


MR. BLACKWELL.—No reform would be 
perfect without its poet, and I sometimes 
think, if | were asked whether I would 
prefer to be the autbor of ‘Paradise Lost” 
or of the poem called ‘The Caif Path,” | 
would rather be the later; but that may 
show that I am not a good judge of classi- 
cal poetry. We have with us to-night, 
our friend, the librarian of Somerville, the 
author of ‘The Calf Path,” Mr. Sam Walter 
Foss, and he will, at our request, give us an 
original poem written for this occasion, 
(The poem was published last week.) 


Mr. BLACKWELL continued: One of the 
most hopeful signs of the times is the won- 
derful network of organizations of women, 
the Women's Clubs,which all over the coun- 
try are developing a great amount of power. 
We have with us a woman who, during 
the last few months, has been invited to 
address many of these organizations of 
cultivated women, and who in some 
cases has debated the question with one 
of our most eminent remonstrants. She 
has not only the ability to organize and 
keep alive a model woman suffrage club 
in South Boston, but the ability to en- 
lighten and enlist the multitudinous or- 
ganizations of women who will be, in the 
not distant future, the right wing of the 
woman suffrage movement. I have great 
pleasure in introducing Mrs. Esther F, 
Boland, of South Boston. 


MRS. BOLAND'S ADDRESS. 


It should be a matter of congratulation 
to suffragists that this reform has reached 
the stage of progress when large audi- 
ences of eager club women will assemble 
to hear it discussed. This is certainly a 
great advance since the early days when 
it was well nigh impossible to persuade 
opponents to consider the subject seri- 
ously, their attitude being not unlike that 
of the Southern clergyman who, during 
a convention of the W. C. T. U. in At- 
lanta, declared that while he sympathized 
deeply with the temperance views of these 
ladies, he had no patience with them as 
suffragists, their arguments leading 
through a path so devious as to render it 
well nigh impossible fora mule even to 
follow it, and for that reason he would 
not make the attempt. A few examples 
of the ‘irreconcilable logic of our adver- 
saries’”’ may show some of the arguments 
which an advocate must meet. 

Everywhere I have been, I have heard 
great stress laid upon the immense in- 
fluence wielded by women upon men, and 
theopportunity which isours of ‘‘moulding 
public sentiment,’’ a beautiful and high- 
sounding process to which we are advised 
to address ourselves as a perfect and ade- 
quate substitute for the elective franchise. 
In the very next breath however, these 
gentle opponents declare that women are 
too emotional, too untrained, too ignorant 
of public affairs to be trusted with the 
ballot, and as proof of this assertion they 
cite the reprehensible and undignified 
methods to which women sometimes resort 
in the exercise of this indirect influence 
which has been sohighly extolled and upon 
which we have been urged to depend. 
This country has stood the strain of a prac- 
tically unlimited manhood suffrage, but 
the proposition to confer political rights 
upon women, the class in the community 
of which men profess to think most highly, 
arouses in our opponents an overpower- 
ing solicitude for the stability of Ameri- 
can institutions, and they take so lofty a 
position concerning the responsibility 
and importance of the franchise that no 
mere woman, unless possessed of the 
wings of an angel, can aspire to reach its 
high altitude. I once heard the Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw relate a personal experi- 
ence which beautifully illustrates the in- 
consistency of this position. She was in 
South Dakota, several years ago, lecturing 
in behalf of the suffrage amendment, 
when her attention was called to an edi- 
torial in one of the leading papers, in 
which the amendment was opposed, on 
the ground that women do not by nature 
possess the logical minds, the calm and 
reflective judgments which the weighty 
duties of citizenship demand. It so hap- 
pened that when walking up the street 
jnst after having read this article, Miss 
Shaw saw approaching her an Indian, a 
fine specimen of a recently enfranchised 
tribe. He was like Solomon, arrayed in 
all his glory, with moccasins on his feet, 
leggins on his legs, a beautiful bright red 
blanket on his shoulders, paint on his 
face and feathers on his head. He was 
altogether a most imposing spectacle, and 
Miss Shaw, reflecting that this opportu- 
nity might never come to her again, over- 
came her natural reluctance to speaking 
to a stranger, and addressed him in some- 
thing like the following strain: ‘Kind 
sir, I understand that you have had con- 
ferred upon you the inestimable boon of 
citizenship; you must therefore have ac- 
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quired that judicial mind, that calm and 
unbiassed judgment which lam told that 
I, a8 a woman, lack. Now I greatly desire 
to possess myself of these desirable men- 
tal attributes, and I beg that you will be 
good enough to tell me what I shall do, 
what you did, by way of acquiring these 
indispensable qualifications of American 
citizenship.’’ The Indian gazed blankly 
at ber for a moment, and then uttered the 
monosyllable ‘‘Ugh!"’ the only English 
word, if I may call it so, which he had 
mastered during his prolonged and suc- 
cessful preparation for citizenship. Dis- 
appointed and disheartened, Miss Shaw, 
the cultivated, University-bred white 
woman, turned away from her political 
superior. 

Seriously, every advance step taken by 
women has been in the face of similar 
opposition to that which enfranchisement 
encounters. The higher education of 
women; their entrance into business and 
professional life, the equalization of prop- 
erty rights, have all been bitterly opposed. 
It was seriously urged that men did not 
want educated wives, and it was gravely 
prognosticated that men would not sub- 
mit to the indignity of marrying women 
who persisted in holding the title to 
real and personal property in their own 
names. But despite this dreadful proph- 
ecy, { speak within bounds when I say 
that no very marked disinclination has 
been observed on the part of men to unit- 
ing their destinies with women possessing 
the title to property in their own names. 
They have continued to lead to the altar 
women thus encumbered, and have even 
gone so far as to, at the appropriate stage 
of the ceremony, endow their spouses with 
all their worldly goods. No one believes 
that woman suffrage would be a panacea 
for all the ills which afflict humanity; the 
sources of our national life are too varied 
and complex to make it possible for any 
one measure to be a perfect remedy for 
undesirable conditions; but we believe it 
to be a measure demanded by justice, and 
from which good may be expected. We 
believe that it lies along the pathway of 
true national progress and that the time is 
ripe for taking this advance step, which is 
nothing more or less than a recognition of 
the right of the individual to self-govern- 
ment, when that individual happens to be 
a woman. 

I am glad to believe that both the advo. 
cates and opponents of this measure agree 
in desiring to promote better civic condi- 
tions and to bear an effective part in the 
evolution of a sound, moral society. If, 
then, the difference between us is one of 
method merely, we may look forward with 
confidence to the time when we shall 
occupy common ground, for when the 
opponents of woman suffrage become con- 
vinced of the futility of their method, 
they will be willing to have our method 
tried, and then we shall witness the 
triumph of this great moral principle. 


Mr. BLACKWELL,.—We have with us a 
gentleman who, I think, has never, or 
perhaps never but once, spoken on our 
platform, but who has been heard re- 
peatedly on other platforms, in behalf of 
liberty, justice, and equality. I need not 
introduce him to you, for he needs no 
introduction. The next speaker will be 
the Rev. E. A. Horton. 


MR. HORTON’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Livermore wrote me a letter, in a 
very vivacious and jubilant strain, asking 
me to come here, because she knew that 
although I have not often proclaimed my- 
self before suffrage conventions and audi- 
ences, my heart has always been in the 
cause, and my intellectual verdict also. 

So Mrs. Livermore said, ‘Come, and 
talk all the nonsense you please, and also 
introduce a little sense, if you have any.”’ 
Mrs. Livermore and I understand each 
other perfectly. She wanted that I should 
pay a little attention to what she called 
‘the comical remonstrants.’’ I suppose 
she alluded to some individuals who went 
up to the State House not long ago. 

There is a kind of kindergarten and 
primary instruction in this business. I 
suppose it will have to be dealt with and 
dealt out for a long time to come. You 
veterans and experts will be compelled to 
deal with these rather opaque friends of 
ours. Among them are dear friends of 
mine, but this is the way I have to talk 
tothem. Pardon the rudimentary vocabu- 
lary that I shall use: 

‘Mr. Horton,” says some good Back 
Bay lady friend, ‘this voting by women 
will be very bad, because it will take the 
women away from their homes.” 

‘*Ah,”’ I say, ‘tit seems to me, my dear 
friend, I have heard that before; but will 
you allow me to bring the argument down 
to date? I think I have heard you say 
that you belong to a whist club. Hasn’t 
your husband come home and roamed 
through the desolate chambers and par- 
lors seeking his helpmeet to straighten 
his dicky or his collar, and where were 
you? Why, you were spending the fore- 
noons, many of them, at the whist club. 
And yet your household has flourished 
fairly well.” Away from home to vote? 
Yes. The man in the morning says to his 
wife, when she learns it is voting day, 
“Oh, yes, my dear, itis on my way down 
town; I just step into the ballot place as I 


go along; very easily done.”” Well, it will 
be just tne same way with the women. 
There is more time wasted now away from 
home at whist clubs and with dear friends 
who love to talk about the neighbors 
round, than could possibly be’ put into 
this politcial business. sathon: 

This dear friend also says, ‘‘That may be 
s0,but just think of the crowded and dis- 
agreeable balloting places!’ Well, the last 
balloting place I visited was one of Mayor 
Quincy’s providing. It was pretty good 
in its way. At any rate there was not 
much crowding, and I got through pretty 
well, and so did three or fuur ladies; and 
the policemen seemed more respectful and 
straighter than ever, and the custodians 
of the ballot-box had more cadences in 
their voices, and on the whole the thing 
went ov with a little more urbanity than 
sometimes happens. So I say to my 
friend. “There is no trouble about getting 
into a crowd at the polls, but just you go 
into the subway, and you will learn what 
itis to elbow yourself and get elbowed. 
You goto a Monday purchase table for 
bargains, and I don’t think you will 
shrink from getting black and blue in the 
throng.’’ I have seen these dainty re- 
monstrants, who think it altogether too 
vulgar to go into such a piece of business 
as this, flatten their faces, so to speak, 
against Music Hall door, waiting to get 
into the Cecilia Concert. 

Then comes up that familiar refrain that 
there will be differences in the household, 
that there will be a lot of skeletons. I say 
to my friends of that cast of mind, ‘‘What 
is it that you want in a real live American 
household? Do you want Chinese uni- 
formity, or do you want Yankee variety?” 
There have been a great variety of tonics 
here to-night, but I think the Sam Walter 
Foss-phates have been especially excellent. 
What gives the American man or woman 
his or her value is their individuality, and 
it must begin in the home. I have not a 
very large brood in my family, but I have 
one child, and I should be glad to swap 
that child for somebody’s else child if she 
had not her own identity and decision of 
character,—which is to say, she does not 
always agree with me. Of what possible 
good could a woman be to a man in the 
grave deliberations which concern a true 
household, if she does not bring a mind 
which pivots on itself, a developed nature 
which contributes of itself to his judg- 
ment and bis impulses? And so I fright- 
ened that friend away, by my vehemence 
if nothing else. 

Then I hear it said by another friend 
(this is still the primary department) that 
it is altogether too heavy a responsibility 
for womankind to take up. O Wendell 
Phillips, thou hast been a watchword- 
maker for many great things in this land, 
and thy sentences of gold are treasured by 
many of us; and one of those sentences— 
how often I have used it for the younger 
generation! is this: ‘‘Responsibility is the 
greatest teacherand educator in the world.”’ 
We are told that heavy responsibility will 
cripple and depress. Will it? It will 
draw from the depths of human nature the 
noblest response. As Mrs, Catt has truly 
said, there is an indictment we all can 
frame against the citizenship of this coun- 
try, yet we know we are on the safe side 
when we give women these franchises in- 
stead of penning them and withering 
them by infinite little petty restrictions, 

Still another objection, which in this 
kindergarten is brought up for answer, is 
that politics vulgarizes. Ah, no; it is not 
the noble sphere of politics that brings 
debasement. The ingredients are not 
there. Politics of themselves belong to a 
high and noble realm. I believe that wo- 
man, entering into politics, will not de- 
scend, but, with her broad capacity of 
interpretation and executive power de- 
veloped, will carry the science of American 
government into higher and nobler re- 
gions. My friend, Dr. Wood—he is a 
heretic and I am an Orthodox—(Oh, I beg 
pardon, he is Orthodox and I am a heretic; 
we get mixed, but we are one in every- 
‘thing that is essential)—spoke about his 
time of regeneration. I think I under- 
stand when it occurred and how. There 
is a partnership of Dr. Wood and his wife, 
and the wife I knew as Alice Boyce, of the 
Union School at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and Iam obliged to say that to the boys 
Miss Boyce was the aggravating standard 
in Greek and Latin and everything else; 
and | take it the doctor would say that his 
turning of the leaf in regard to woman 
suffrage came from his wife. If I were 
indifferent to the cause of woman suf- 
frage, if I were dead to this great issue 
that is now before us with, I believe, such 
auspicious omens, I would yet fling 
myself into the battle now, that I might 
join in the victory which will be yours 
within the next twenty-five years. You 
are all very learned here; you are not 
frightened at big words. Let me give you 
three watchwords that are as good for 
woman suffrage as for anything else. 
Optimism: believing in the people, as the 
first speaker put it so eloquently. Altru- 


ism: self-sacrifice, the welfare of humanity 
as a whole; the giving of one’s power, 
talents, money, for the good of the people. 
And third, patriotism: intelligent, know- 
ing the past, appreciating the present, and 





looking forward with an eye that takes in 
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the interest of all. So may it be with you 
all, and may you take fresh courage and 
consecration for the noble cause! 


Mk. BLACKWELL: You have all noted 
with regret the absence of Mrs. Liver- 
more. I wish I had here to read to you 
the letter in which she wrote the reasons 
why she should not be with us, for it was 
very touching, and it shows that woman 
suffragists are not likely to forget their 
husbands or their wives. She said, sub- 
stantially: ‘During the 54 years of our 
marriage my husband has never once 
failed mein any emergency. To-day he is 
sick; he needs me. Not even for the 
Woman Suffrage Festival can I leave his 
side.” But she has sent us her representa- 
tive, a young woman, a graduate of Bos- 
ton University, who Mrs. Livermore be- 
lieves will come to take, if not her place, 
yet a place of her own for public work in 
the future. I have great pleasure in in- 
troducing to you to-night Miss Sarah C. 
Bryant. 


MISS BRYANT'S SPEECH. 


Such a movement as this one toward 
the extension of suffrage to women appears 
to the student of sociology in one of three 
lights: It is either in harmony or out of 
harmony with the general trend of 
thought and course of social development 
of the century. If out of harmony there- 
with, it is abnormal, sporadic in nature, 
the outgrowth of purely temporary con- 
ditions, and as such foredoomed to failure. 
If in harmony with the general tendency 
of social growth, it is still susceptible of 
two interpretations; i. e. it is either a 
normal, inevitable development, or a 
feverish and undesirable exaggeration. 
The latter is always to be deplored, but 
never to be the source of great anxiety, as 
it is one of the evils whose cure is time. 
The former is as irresistible as the move- 
ments of the solar system, and the intel- 
ligent course to pursue toward it is to 
promote the peace of its culmination. 

I believe that the concerted effort to 
extend the suffrage to women belongs in 
this last class; that it is a natural, indeed, 
inevitable development of the social and 
political ideal, along the lines of previous 
progress. 

What has been the trend of the evolu- 
tion of the political ideal in history, as 
far as we can follow it? A trend from the 
time when the State was the political unit, 
the family but an undetachable fraction of 
it, and the individual a fraction of that 
fraction, down to this time, when the 
American republic has made the individ- 
ual man the final political unit and 
highest power. The trend of history as 
regards political environment has been 
steadily toward individualism, the increase 
of the power and liberty of the individual 
member of the civic body. 

The extension of suffrage to women is 
in perfect accord with that tendency, and 
it is absurd to term it an exaggerated 
manifestation of the tendency, when the 
movement toward individualism in the 
civic world has so far extended to but 
one-half the race. The political unit is 
now the male individual; is it not an in- 
evitable step along the same line to make 
the unit the individual human being, 
irrespective of sex? 

This tendency toward increase of au- 
thority, liberty, and efficiency for the in- 
dividual has marked the development of 
industry, religion, and philosophy as well 
as of social relations, and the whole so- 
called woman question is but the inevitable 
outgrowth of the progress of civilization. 
It is the struggle to carry normal develop- 
ment one step farther in the direction of 
its movement, making the woman as well 
as the man an independent factor in all 
the healthy relations of human life, 
whether industrial, social, or political. 

In the world of industry individualism 
is almost complete. The civic struggle 
will be longer, because there is not so 
great pressure of immediate necessity to 
give it impetus; but its ultimate success 
I hold as assured, because I believe the 
whole movement, of which the suffrage 
question is one phase, to be an integral, 
vital part of the mighty, endless, onward 
movement of civilization as a whole. 


Mr. BLACKWELL: You may not have 
understood that while we have been dol- 
ing out to you excellent speakers, we are 
now going to Dole out to you one of the 
best of them all. We have with us the 
Rev. Charles F. Dole; I do not need to 
introduce him, because he needs no intro- 
duction to a Boston audience. 


MR, DOLE’S SPEECH. 


All reform movements belong together; 
they are a part of one general movement. 
The issue is always in some form between 
barbarism—in some one of its survivals— 
and civilization. The effort for equal suf- 
frage is much better understood as one 
step towards the larger welfare of man- 
kind. 

As a matter of fact and history, the po- 
litical disability imposed upon women is 
the obvious survival of the barbarous idea 
of woman’s inferiorityto man. Whatever 





men say in words, the continued disfran- 
chisement of women says louder than 
words; ‘‘We distrust you; we do not re- 
spect your judgment; we fear your preju- 
dices; your minds are not fitted like our 
minds for questions of public welfare.” 
The emigrant from Europe, who has seen 
women yoked with animals in the fields, 
the brutal wife-beater, the schoolboy who 
says, ‘Only a girl,” or “Only a woman,” 
—these all find in the treatment of women 
by the State an object-lesson of inferiority. 
The opponents of equal suffrage actually, 
though no doubt unintentionally, go on 
repeating the old refrain of the barbarian, 
“Only a woman.”’ They teach it by object- 
lesson to brutal men and to schoolboys. 

Civilization leaves off the ‘‘only,’’ takes 
away arbitrary restrictions, and says, 
‘“woman.”’ It trusts her, respects her, 
gives her a better education, expects the 
best of her, and assumes in her an intelli- 
gent interest in all human affairs. Grant 
that it is a splendid venture to trust 
human beings, and to believe in improve- 
ment and progress. But all the advance- 
ment of man that we have gained has 
come on the lines of this kind of trust. 
Once let the opponents of equal suffrage 
see that our demand is not for a mere po- 
litical plaything. but that it is a larger ef- 
fort in behalf of a nobler manhood and 
womanhood, and they will leave the 
weapons of opposition to those who 
doubt God and doubt the possibility of 
human progress. 


-—_—-——-_ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BIRD'S NEST. 





BY FLORENCE PERCY. 





Over my shaded doorway 
Two little brown-winged birds 

Have chosen to fasten their dwelling, 
And utter their loving words. 

All day they are going and coming 
On errands frequent and fleet, 

And warbling over and over, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!’’ 


Their necks are changeful and shining, 
Their eyes are like living gems; 

And all day long they are busy 
Gathering straws and stems, 

Lint and feathers and grasses, 
And half forgetting to eat, 

Yet never failing to warble, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!’’ 


I scatter crumbs on the doorstep, 
And fling them some flossy threads ; 
They fearlessly gather my bounty, 
And turn up their graceful heads, 
And chatter and dance and flutter, 
And scrape with their tiny feet, 
Telling me over and over, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!”’ 


What if the sky is clouded? 
What if the rain come down ? 
They are all dressed to meet it 
In waterproof suits of brown. 
They never mope nor languish, 
Nor murmur at storm or heat, 
But say, whatever the weather, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!’’ 
—Our Dumb Animals. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE BEAN. 


Teddy was eating his Boston baked 
beans with an enthusiastic appreciation of 
their merits when his father suddenly 
presented a new idea to him. 

“Teddy,” he said, ‘suppose you were to 
see a dry, white bean start suddenly to 
grow, sprouting first, then sending out 
two green leaves, then some roots, the 
stem growing longer all the while, and 
other little leaves coming out,—and all 
within two minutes’ time?” 

“Why, papa!” cried Ted. “That is a 
regular ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ story! 
Such things don’t happen really and truly. 
You know they don’t, papa.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said papa, laughing, ‘‘I can 
show you something out in the garden 
that seems a good deal like that story. 
You come out with me after dinner, and 
I’il show it to you.” 

You may be sure Ted was on hand when 
dinner was over. He had skipped away 
for his cap, and was back again in a 
twinkling. 

A moment later the little boy and his 
father were walking through the bit of 
orchard behind the house toward the 
garden. 

“Two weeks ago, Ted,”’ said his father, 
“T planted adry, hard bean out here; and 
the second morning after that I planted 
another, and every other morning since I 
have planted a bean. The last one I put 
in the ground this morning. See! here it 
is!” And Ted’s father began to draw the 
earth away froma bit of stick that was 
stuck in the ground. ‘‘It ishard and dry, 
just as it was this morning. Now we’ll 
look at the one I put in day before yester- 
day morning.” 

In a moment that one was dug up. 

‘See! it has swollen a little in the damp 
earth,” his father continued. ‘“TI’ll split 
it open down the middle, and you'll see a 
tiny bit of a stem at one end lying curled 
up between the two halves of the bean.” 

‘*Yes; there it is!” cried Ted, growing 
interested. 

‘Now we'll look at one planted two 
days before that,’’ said his father. ‘Now 
this is swollen still bigger; and I can open 
it with my fingers, the outside covering is 
so soft.” 





“*The little stem has grown bigger, and 
is trying to straighten out,” said Ted. 

‘*Here’s the one planted two days before 
that one.” 

‘Why!’ said the little boy excitedly. 
“The little stem has come out through the 
outside covering, and the two halves of 
the bean have spread apart at the other 
end.”’ 

‘And this one, that is two days older 
still,’’ said Ted's papa, smiling to see how 
interested his little boy was getting. 

‘That? Why, that’s a regular little 
plant. And, oh! how funny! The two 
halves of the bean stands up just like two 
leaves.”” And Ted opened his eyes very 
wide indeed. 

‘*Here is the next member of this inter- 
esting family.” 

“That has little roots starting down 
from the stem, and those two halves of 
the bean are turning green, just like 
‘really and truly’ leaves,” cried Ted, 
looking very closely at the little plant. 

‘We shan’t have to dig up the next 
plant,”’ said papa. ‘It has poked its 
head up through the ground, and you can 
see a bit of a stalk growing up between 
the two halves of the bean, that are still 
greener than the last ones.” 

‘‘And here in the last one the bit of a 
stalk has sent out two real littie leaves,” 
said Ted, walking along to where the first 
bean of all was planted two weeks before. 

“It’s a regular little plant now,” he 
said. “But was the little plant in the 
bean all the time, papa?”’ 

‘It was curled up there in the bean all 
the time,’”’ was the answer. ‘And now, 
if John will give you a handful of peas, 
you may try the same experiment, and 
see how peas grow.”’ 

But before papa had finished a small 
pair of legs were flying down the path to 
find John, the gardener. 





STREET INCIDENT. 

‘*My dear sir,’’ exclaimed Lawyer Bar- 
tholomew Livingston, meeting the Rev. 
Dr. Archibald Windham on the village 
street, ‘What does this mean? I thought 
you were laid up with all sorts of bad 
diseases!’’ 

‘‘And so I was,’’ replied the reverend 
gentleman, “I had an attack of indiges- 
tion and from that time on my whole 
system has been in a disordered condition 
until I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has put me on my feet and cured 
all my stomach troubles.”’ 

“I don’t doubt it,” said the lawyer. 
“This same medicine cured my wife of 
rheumatism and my little girl of scrofula. 
When they say it’s the best medicine 
money can buy, they only tell the truth.” 

“Yes, yes, so they do,’’ replied the 
minister, and the two passed on. 
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THE “LITTLE HEALTH” OF WOMEN. 

The lack of physical vigor in so many 
of our so called “‘civilized’’ women is one 
of the obstacles to their emancipation and 
enfranchisement. How can a sickly, ner- 
vous, hysterical young woman fulfil the 
duties and responsibilities of her after- 
life? An invalid man is at adisadvantage 
in every sphere of physical, mental, and 
moral activity. The same is even more 
true of an invalid woman. As scholar, 
student, wife, mother, housekeeper, nurse, 
teacher, or physician, she is at a grievous 
disadvantage. Nature intends a woman 
to be as healthy as a man. A vigorous, 
cheerful, efficient woman must, as a rule, 
have had a childhood and girlhood devel- 
oped under favorable physical conditions. 

In the June Forum, Wm. O. Krobn, 
psychologist of the Illinois Eastern Hos- 
pital for the Insane, describes the succes- 
sive periods of physical growth, and the 
exercises appropriate to each. A child 
does not develop all parts of its body at 
the same time. It grows first in length, 
then in girth, then in breadth and depth 
of chest, thea in width and height of fore- 
head, and in breadth and length of face. 
Exercises and habits adapted to one stage 
of growth are unsuited to another. Cer- 
tain functions and groups of muscles re- 
main nascent until the propertime. Two 
periods of life are especially critical, and 
of peculiar ‘‘storm and stress.’’ The child 
of seven becomes fatigued less readily 
than the child of six. Yet, strange to say, 
the child of eight becomes fatigued more 
readily than the child of six or seven. At 
eight to nine many children, hitherto 
bright, flatten out; later, if allowed to 
rest, they regain their lost prestige. Chil- 
dren from six to nine may well be permit- 
ted to drop out of school altogether. That 
is the age for joyous recreation, for light 
physical exercise in the open air, without 
strain or fatigue. But the most rapid 
physical growth and varied mental emo- 
tion are between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen, From nine to fourteen, exercises 
are appropriate which develop grace and 
agility, games that require skill but not 
endurance. Then follows the period of 
special physical development, from four- 
teen to twenty, which ushers in the era of 
maturity. 

When we consider the sedentary life and 
close atmosphere of the school-rooms, to 
which our young girls are subjected under 
our present systems of education, it is no 
wonder that our young women so often 
break down in later life. What our girls 
need is more out-door exercise, more free- 
dom from mental excitement and over- 
work, more easy and cheerful social sur- 
roundings, longer hours of sleep, and 
shorter hours of study. Let them 
‘Whistle back the parrot’s call and leap the 

rainbows of the brooks; 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over mis- 
erable books.”’ 

Not the least among the causes of the 
“little health’? of women is the life-long 
fetter of their dress, Long skirts are ‘‘an 
abomination to the Lord,’’ but compulsory 
on the lady. Yet much of their encum- 
brance is self-imposed. Only last week, as 
I stepped out upon the platform of a car, 
a lady in front of me suddenly stood per- 
fectly still. I discovered, to my chagrin, 
that my foot was on her dress. I prompt- 
ly removed it. Still she remained motion- 
less. Then I found that my other foot 
was also on her dress. Now, there is no 
sense in a woman sweeping Boston streets 
without pay! Only two days ago I met, 
at a reception, one of the most promising 
of young lady writers, herself a suffragist, 
arrayed in a long train which should have 
been carried by a page. How can women, 
so attired, live active and healthy lives? 

When the enfranchised mothers of free 
America have the recognized right and 
duty and responsibility of shaping the ed- 
ucation of their daughters, let us hope 
they will save the girls from premature 
mental excitement and worry, and insist 
upon a very different educational routine. 
One reason why women in our newer 
States and Territories are so easily made 
the political equals of the men is because 
the more tree and less conventional condi- 
tions of their frontier lives have prepared 
them for the privileges of citizenship. 

H. B. B. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The death of Rev. Lorenza Haynes last 
Tuesday at Waltham, Mass., removes one 
of the brightest and wittiest women who 
ever entered the ministry. Age and par- 
tial blindness have limited her activity of 
late years, but they never dimmed her 
sympathy with reforms, including equal 
suffrage. The funeral services took place 


last Thursday at the Universalist Church 
in Waltham, Mass., with addresses by the 
pastor and by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 





Miss Haynes was 79 years of age. Asketch 
of her life will be given next week. 

The Marchioness of Exeter has been 
elected church warden of the parish of 
Deeping, St. James, near Spalding, Lin- 
colnshire, England. Miss Frances Stringer 
has been elected church warden of Shut 
tleworth, near Bury, Lancashire. 

Rev. Mary L. Moreland, pastor of the 
Union Congregational Church of McLean, 
lll., has published an interesting little 
pamphlet on “Woman’s Work in the 
Church.”’ Mrs. Moreland is an earnest ad- 
vocate of equal suffrage, and believes that 
women’s school ballot is destined to do 
much good in Illinois. She votes herself 
at school elections, and influences others 
todo so. Mrs. Moreland was pastor for 
seven years at Wyanet, III. 

A training-school for women in evange- 
listic work is contemplated by the Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society of Kansas, 
which is an auxiliary to the M. E. Church. 
It will be established in connection with 
the Bethany Hospital in Kansas City, 
which is under the direction of the Metho- 
dist Conference, The school is to be fitted 
with classrooms, study-rooms, library, 
laboratory, gymnasium, auditorium, and 
living apartments for those taking the 
course, It will be built and furnished 
out of the Bethany Hospital fund. 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Three women graduated this year from 
the Illinois College of Law. Upon Miss 
Elizabeth Lane was conferred not only 
the degree of bachelor of laws, but that 
of master of laws as well, she being the 
only woman who ever took the latter 
degree at graduation. She has completed 
the four years’ course in two years, has 
won every prize offered for proficiency 
but one, and has helped to support herself 
during her studies. She is 21 years old, 
and a graduate of the Kansas City High 
School. 

Miss Mary Lee Colbert is first vice- 
president of the Alumni Association of 
the Chicago College of Law. She is a 
brilliant woman and a capable worker, 
and has for several years occupied a posi- 
tion in the office of Mr. Julius Rosenthal, 
secretary of the State Board of Law Ex- 
aminers. Mr. Rosenthal in years gone by 
has been one of the kindest members of 
the bar to law students, and has always 
been ready to assist them to the utmost 
of his power, says the Chicago Legal 
News. He has not only welcomed but 
encouraged the admission of women to 
the bar, and has been the means of ad- 
vancing several women lawyers to official 
positions. 

Miss Agnes B. Clinton, the only woman 
graduating this year from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, has 
the unusual record of not having missed a 
lecture during her entire course. She is 
enthusiastic over the study of law, and is 
already planning to work for her master’s 
degree next year. ‘One of the cleverest 
students in the class,’’ said Dean Pattee, 
in speaking of Miss Clinton. ‘She can 
prepare a better brief than any man in 
college.’’ Miss Clinton has attended the 
night law classes, and has studied in 
moments left unoccupied by her duties as 
stenographer in a law office during the 
day. 

The College of Law in Washington, 
D. &., which is a development of the 
Woman’s Law Class, held its first annual 
commencement last week, and conferred 
the degree of bachelor of Jaws upon six 
women: Emma R. Bailey, Caroline I. 
Greisheimer, Delia Sheldon Jackson, 
Margaret Lohr, Helen Malcom, and Flora 
Raymond. Hon. J. J. Hemphill gave the 
address, and Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, 
dean of the college, made appropriate re- 
marks, This is said to be the only law 
college in the world which has women in 
its faculty and board of management. 


F. M. A. 
—- »,_exe -——— 
WOMEN AT CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, 
under the management of Chas. T. B. 
Fennel, Ph. G., Ph. D., assisted by an able 
corps of instructors, was established in 
1872.. It was not until 1893 that women 
were admitted. At the final examination 
for the year ending May 24, 1899, twenty- 
one young men and four young women 
received the average per cents. required 
to entitle them to the degree of Bachelor 
of Pharmacy. 

It has been the custom of the Board of 
Trustees to award prizes for the best 
general scholarship, and also for the 
professors of the several departments to 
award prizes for the most thorough and 
original work done in their respective 
branches. At the annual commencement, 
May 31, 1899, Miss Norma Le Clerc Stoner, 
of Milford, O., won first honors and was 
awarded the medal given for best general 
scholarship. This young woman, not yet 
nineteen years of age, is the daughter of 





Rev. Jas. A. and Rev. Sara L. Stoner, 
both active ministers of the Universalist 
church, Miss Stoner has for years ranked 
high in all her school work, having gradu- 


ated with honors from the Milford High | 


School in 1898. The medal awarded her 
was of solid silver, black enamelled, hand- 
somely engraved, and bearing the seal of 
the college upon its face. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
four young women graduates, the oldest 
of whom was twenty-two and the young- 
est seventeen. Without exception, they 
ranked high in all the work of the course, 
thereby winning the confidence of the 
entire faculty, and proving to a conserva- 
tive world that women have brains and 
know how to use them. Of the four, two, 
Miss Ada Scheffner and her sister Louise, 
of Newport, Ky., successfully passed the 
examination given by the State Board of 
Pharmacy of Kentucky, and are now 
registered pharmacists. It is the young- 
est class of girls the college has ever had, 
and a bright future is predicted for each 
of its members. 8. L. S. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ROBINS. 





Miss Sarah J. Eddy, at her summer 
home io Bristol Ferry, R. I., has con- 
trived a peep-hole through which she can 
watch a nest of robins, and can take in- 
stantaneous photographs of them without 
attracting their attention. She has thus 
secured a number of curious and interest- 
ing views, some of which will adorn the 
forthcoming ‘Humane Primer."’ The fa- 
ther and mother birds both of them 
feed their young, but the attitudes they 
take while doing so are quite different. 
The mother bird is more deliberate in her 
movements, and more careful to thrust 
the worms far into the gaping mouths of 
her progeny. One day Miss Eddy saw a 
robin’s housecleaning. Bustle and ex- 
citement prevailed; the young robins 
cowered in silence and tried to keep out 
of their mother’s way, while she vigorously 
dug up the accumulated refuse from the 
bottom of the nest, and disposed of it ina 
manner that would astonish human house- 
keepers; she ate it! 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Mary E. Bates, of Boston, president 
of the Nuclei Club, and founder of New- 
ton Associated Charities, frequently lec- 
tures before women’s clubs. She urges 
that clubs coéperate with city and town 
boards of health in behalf of better san- 
itary conditions. 

The County Commissioners of Cook 
County, Ill., have decided to grant the re- 
quest of the Lake View Woman's Club 
and appoint a woman physician to attend 
women prisoners in the county jail. 

Striking proof of the increasing recog- 
nition of women physicians is to be found 
in the fact that no fewer than twenty-one 
public or official appointments were be- 
stowed upon qualified women in England 
last year. Among the important posts 
filled was that of medical examiner for 
defective children under the London 
School Board, conferred upon Mrs. Berry, 
M. D., who came to her duties with expe- 
rience gained in the Alexandra Hospital 
for Hip Disease. Miss Meakin, M. B., is 
junior resident medical officer at the 
Camberwell Infirmary, and a similar po- 
sition is held in the Chorlton Union Hos- 
pital, near Manchester, by Miss Lewin, 
M. B. Miss Christie, M. D., was reap- 
pointed on plague duty in India. 


The North India School of Medicine for 
Christian Women, at Ludhiana, was 
opened in 1894 by Dr. Edith Brown, of 
Delhi Baptist Mission, with six students. 
It now has twenty-six, and seven have 
finished their course and left for positions 
of usefulness. Of the twenty-six students 
now in the institution, thirteen are medi- 
cal, five compounders, and eight nurses. 
There are both English and Urdu classes, 
and the students are admitted to the ex- 
amination for the grade of hospital assist- 
ant, held at Lahore, in connection with 
the government medical college. 

Dr. Mary A. Palm, of California, re- 
cently returned from Manila, where she 
has made a record honorable to herself 
and gratifying to her friends in the ser- 
vice of the Red Cross Society. She was 
matron of their hospital at Manila, and 
looked after a number of sick men on the 
long voyage home. The Pacific Ensign 
says, “She is radiant in health and spirits, 
and happy in a work so useful. Dr. Palm 
has a son on board the Baltimore, and 
hundreds of other mothers’ sons who have 
been ill or wounded, insist that she is so 
like their mothers, and fondly call her 
mother, with that touch of nature that 
wakes its own response, and makes it easy 
to serve and care for them.” 

According to the British Medical Jour- 
nal, clinical students of the University at 
Halle, Germany, have protested against 
the admission of women to the medical 
curriculum. In a paper affixed to the 
university blackboard they hotly oppose, 


_ misrepresentation. 





not the study of medicine by women, but 
the attendance of women at clinical 
courses in common with male students. 
They appeal to the clinical students of 
Germany, who, they say, either know by 
experience or can fully imagine the awk- 
ward situations, outraging all sense of 
decency, which necessarily ensue from 
such study in common. ‘With the female 
students,” they say, ‘‘cynicism has entered 
our university’? (the general impression 
was that it was pretty prevalent there 
before), and they imperatively demand the 
exclusion of women students from the 
men's clinical courses, appealing to the 
medical students of all German universi- 
ties to join in the protest. 

The Berlin medical students have not 
followed the lead of their Halle brethren. 
They refused to let the protest be fastened 
on their university blackboard. In Halle 
itself an authoritative counter-declaration 
has appeared, signed by the dean of the 
medical faculty, Professor Weber. It says 
that the complaints of the students have 
been carefully considered by the medical 
professors, and are found to rest partly 
on misunderstandings, partly on direct 
Through their dean 
the medical professors declare that neither 
morality nor the scientific gravity of 
clinical instruction has suffered in any 
way since the admission of women stu- 
dents, nor have the tone and general de- 
portment in the clinics and lecture thea- 
tres changed for the worse. They declare 
the students’ accusations to be totally 
unfounded, and deplore the animosity 
shown by them against the women stu- 
dents, which these latter have done noth- 
ing to deserve; and they would not hesi- 
tate to proceed against the authors of the 
protest if they were not convinced that 
they had not realized the full meaning of 
the step they had taken. Finally, the 
professors express the hope that peace and 
good feeling will soon be restored. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEBETING. 


At the annual business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A., held at 3 Park 
Street, on June 1, brief addresses were 
made by Mrs. Zenas Thompson, of Maine, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast, of 
Connecticut, and others. A very inter- 
esting talk was given by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, making suggestions for 
practical work; but as these were meant 
for the workers and not for the public, 
they are not printed here, 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-presidents—Maine—Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed, Hannah J. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry 
Blanchard, Prof. Fitzroy Chase. 

New Hampshire—Armenia S. White, 
Hon, J. H. Gallinger, Mrs. Enoch Powell, 
Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. Henry W. Blair. 

Vermont—Mrs, Phebe Stone Beeman, 
Mrs. Emily E. Reed, Wendell Phillips 
Stafford, Mrs. R. S. Taft, Mr. Wheeler. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Mr. Arnold B. 
Chace, Hon. John C. Wyman, Hon. Henry 
B. Metcalf, Augustine Jones, Rabbi David 
Blaustein. 

Connecticut — Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Frances 
Ellen Burr. 

Massachusetts — Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Miss Anne Whit- 
ney, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Hon. 
George F. Hoar, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Hon. John D. Long, Miss Lillian Freeman 
Clarke, Hon. William Claflin, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, Wm. I. Bowditch. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Ellen 
M. Bolles, Providence; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Eva Channing; treasurer, Fran- 
cis J. Garrison, Boston. 

Executive Committee: 

Massachusetts—Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Lilias C. Davenport, Mrs. Eleanor 
Noble, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Carrie Anders, 
Mrs. Martha M, Atkins, Miss H. E. Turner. 

Maine—Mrs. Etta N. Osgood, Mrs. C. 
A. Quimby, Mrs. S. J. L. O’Brion, Mrs. 
Sarah Hamilton, Mrs. Ann Greeley, Miss 
E. U. Yates, Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy. 

New Hampshire—Mrs. M. L. Griffin, 
Mrs. J. H. Ela, Miss C. R. Wendell. 

Vermont—Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A, 
D. Chandler, Judge R. S. Taft, Hosea 
Mann. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Mary K. Wood, 
Mrs. Jeannette S. French, Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Rev. Dr. F. D. Blakeslee, 
Miss Susan C, Kenyon, Mrs. B. A. Ballou. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Emily P. Collins, 
Hon. John Hooker, Mrs. Emily O. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Susan S, Cheney, Mrs. Annie C, 
S. Fenner. 

ee 


IRISH WOMEN ON COUNTY COUNCILS. 
A correspondent of the Boston Trans- 
cript writes from Ireland: 


One of the unique elements in the com- 
position of the new councils is the num- 
ber of ladies who have been elected. 
Woman suffrage is not regarded here with 
the antagonism or bitter opposition that it 
meets with in Massachusetts. It is a 
practical reality, exercised extensively in 
local government for several years in 
Great Britain, and now it is in operation 
in Ireland. In fact, some of the most 
efficient members of the new councils are 
women. Miss Frances Donovan, at the first 
meeting of the Tralee District (County 
Kerry) Council, was the member selected 
to propose the home rule resolution, 








which she prefaced with an eloquent 
speech. And her resolution was seconded 
by Mr. Henry Latchford, a revered magig. 
trate and well-known Protestant home 
ruler. Miss Annie M. Kenney presided 
over the first meeting of the Castlecumery 
(King’s County) District Council, of which 
she has been elected vice-president. |p 
other councils, also, ladies have been 
elected to responsible positions, and have 
acquitted themselves with credit. 


* 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Mrs. Jane L. Stanford, of California, 
has conveyed to Stanford University the 
bulk of her wealth, in stocks and reaj 
estate, for the improvement and perpet. 
ual maintenance of that institution. The 
real estate alone is valued at $317,000 and 
the railroad stock makes the gift stil] 
larger. Mrs. Stanford's reason for mak. 
ing the conveyance at this time was a 
desire to have her affairs in such a shape 
that in case of accident the University 
trustees may secure prompt possession of 
the estate. The only stipulation accom. 
panying the gift is that no buildings cost. 
ing less than $6,000 and none of ornamen. 
tal design shall be erected on the campus, 
and that the women students shall be re- 
stricted to five hundred in number. The 
papers say: “This latter provision was 
considered necessary to the preservation 
of college spirit.” 

Two factors —the steady decrease of 
prejudice against collegiate education for 
women, and the growing tendency to take 
boys out of school early in order to put 
them into business,—cause the number of 
women students in all coéducational col. 
leges to increase faster than the number 
of men. This is regarded with alarm by 
their faculties, because it is considered 
discreditable to acollege when most of its 
students belong to what is still looked 
upon as the inferior sex. A great dis- 
parity of numbers between the young 
men and young women in college is to be 
regretted, for quite other reasons; but it 
is altogether unjustifiable to try to pre- 
vent it by arbitrarily limiting the number 
of young women who shall be allowed to 
study. There are already more women 
students at Michigan University than will 
ever be permitted at Stanford, if this 
illiberal restriction is allowed to stand, 
The University of California has 1,500 
students, of both sexes. That the bene- 
fits of Stanford, with its magnificent en- 
dowment, should be forever limited to a 
comparatively small number of young 
women, is a cause for unqualified regret. 
It is also directly contrary to Senator 
Stanford’s expressed wish, which was 
that the opportunities of the University 
should be open on equal terms to both 
sexes; and it is doubly regrettable that 
this discrimination against young women 
should be made, nominally at least, by a 
woman. Its real instigator is probably 
some illiberal man who hides his identity 
behind Mrs. Stanford’s skirts. How dif- 
ferent from the action of Miss Mary Gar- 
rett, who made the gift of her millions to 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School condi- 
tional on the equal admission of women, 
not on their partial exclusion! 

Mount Holyoke College has received 
$10,000 from James Talcott. of New York, 
to complete the botanical gardens and 
plant-houses. Mr. Talcott is a commis- 
sion merchant of means, who has for 
some time been a large giver to institu- 
tions. The $25,000 library at the North- 
field School was erected by him, and he 
has also given liberally to Oberlin College. 

At the Commencement exercises of 
Boston University on June 7, a large and 
brilliant audience filled Tremont Temple. 
On the platform were ex-Governor Claflin, 
Mayor Quincy, President Eliot of Har 
vard University and other dignitaries. 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, gave the Commencement address, 
on “Enlargement: A Retrospect of Uni- 
versity Work during the Closing Century.”’ 
President Warren conferred the degrees. 
Among the graduates from the law 
school were two young women, Caroline 
J. Cook of Evansville, Ind., and Eliza J. 
Daniels, of East Blackstone, Mass. Among 
the medical graduates were six women, 
Eulalia M. Abbott, Berwick, Me., Rebecca 
A. Hartley, Ashton, R.I., Elizabeth M. 
Richardson, Cambridge, Mass., Mabel C. 
Sisson, Easton, N. Y., Mary C. Whitehead, 
and L. Emma Wetherbee, of Worcester. 
The last-named took her degree ‘‘cum 
laude.” 

At the Alumni Dinner of the College of 
Liberal Arts the evening before, Prof. 
Augustus H. Buck in his address referred 
with regret to Dr. E. Winchester Donald’s 
disparaging reference to collegiate educa- 
tion for women. Prof. Buck said it was 
asserted in some quarters that coéducation 
was doomed, but he did not believe a 
word of it. Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton 
presided. 

At the Commencement of the Allen- 
town (Pa.) College for Women, on June 4, 
the president, Rev. Prof. J. W. Kneppen- 
berger, said in his baccalaureate sermon: 
“Some women who should be models of 
delicacy, modesty, and prudence, thrust 
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Homestead Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarecdon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 
large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. Women are especially invited to take one 
or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 
well as occupancy. This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


construction. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
Address, 


Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


Prospectus mailed on 


THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING TRUST, 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 








themselves at times on public attention in 
ways that are a reflection upon their sex 
and disgusting to every sensible and repu- 
table person.”” The Philadelphia papers 
quote only this sentence from his whole 
address. Without the context, there is no 
way of telling whether President Knep- 
penberger meant the suffragists or the 
“antis.”” 

The prize of $100 annually awarded by 
the Massachusetts Society of Colonial 
Dames for the best essay in colonial his- 
tory has been won this year by Miss Lillian 
Brandt, a graduate student at Wellesley in 
history and economics. 

Wellesley is trying to lift a debt of 
$100,000, incurred not by any mismanage- 
ment, but largely by its liberal treatment 
of needy students. Some of the people 
who have been expressing indignation 
against Dr. Donald for disparaging Welles- 
ley might now show their regard for it in 
a practical way by contributing to its 
funds. Over a thousand persons attended 
the dedication of the new Houghton 
Memorial Chapel. 


The nineteen hundred edition of tho 
Olla Podrida, published by the junior class 
of Wesleyan University, is just out. In 
accordance with a resolution passed by 
the junior class last fall, the women mem- 
bers of the class have no place in the 
book. On the first page is printed the 
resolution declaring that the names of the 
women shall be omitted. This is the first 
time in the history of the college that the 
names of the women students have not 
had a place in the annual publication, and 
it is thought it is the outcome of the 
opposition of the male members to co- 
education. It seems a little odd that any 
set, of young men should wish to advertise 
their own small-mindedness in this way. 
They will be much ashamed of it a few 
years hence. 


— mae ——_ 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

At the meeting of the Council of the 
General Federation in Philadelphia last 
week, the question of reorganization was 
brought up by Mrs. A. Louise McCullach 
of the Woman’s Club of Worcester, Mass. 
This club, and others, hold that the Gen- 
eral Fede-ation is nnwieldy, and that dele- 
gates should be sent only from State Fed- 
erations instead of from each individual 
club. This was voted down. Mrs. How- 
ard Brock then offered a series of resolu- 
tions, which were adopted, providing for 
the appointment of a Reorganization Com- 
mittee of fifteen members, which shall 
communicate with each State Federation 
and federated club, and issue, not later 
than March 1 next, a plan of reorganiza- 
tion and taxation, to be voted on at the 
next biennial. The Club Woman was 
made the organ of the General Federation. 
The June number, by the way, contains 








much interesting matter, including an 
equal rights story, ‘‘The Old Man and the 
New Woman,” written by Hattie M. Dutro, 
of Colorado. The visiting club women 
were royally entertained in Philadelphia. 

The Massachusetts State Federation held 
its annual meeting June 6, at Natick. The 
membership bas grown in seven years 
from twenty clubs to 143, A report of 
the committee on social service was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton. 
The president, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, spoke 
of the tendency to investigate the indus- 
trial and economic problems of the day, 
the interest in vacation schools and house- 
hold science. The meetings of the federa- 
tion had been planned to make thousands 
of Massachusetts women think and form 
some policy of action for future work. 
Miss Rowe referred with regret to the 
death of Mrs. Grace A, Oliver. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss O. M. E. Rowe; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. May Alden Ward of the Cantabrigia 
Club, Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton of the 
West Newton Women’s Educational Club, 
Mrs, Ella L. T. Baldwin of the Worcester 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Sarah A. Forbes of 
the Roxourghe Club; secretary, Mrs. Lil- 
lian G. Breed; assistant secretary, Mrs. 
Annie 8. Colby, Kosmos Club, Wakefield; 
treasurer, Mrs. Adelaide N. Blodgett, 
Social Science Club, Newton; directors 
for three years, Mrs. Ida Barrett Adams 
of the Middlesex Women’s Club of Lowell, 
Mrs. Mary Bancroft of the Cantabrigia 
Club, Mrs, Effie M. F. Hartwell of the 
Fitchburg Woman’s Club, Mrs, Josephine 
St. P. Ruffin of the Woman's Era Club, 
Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast of the New Bed- 
ford Woman's Club. 

A vote of thauks was passed to the re- 
tiring secretary, Miss Florence Everett, 
for her efficient and faithful services. 
Four new clubs joined the Federation, 
one of them the Boston Political Class. 

Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, president of 
the Georgia State Federation, was invited 
by the State School Commissioner to ad- 
dress the Association of County Boards of 
Education at their recent meeting in 
Atlanta. She set forth the good work the 
Women’s Clubs of Georgia are doing in 
circulating travelling libraries, forming 
clubs for musical culture, introducing 
artistic and industrial training, etc. They 
are maintaining free kindergartens; they 
have sent a young lady to the best cook- 
ing school in the country, under the 
pledge to return and teach in Georgia. 
They hope to arrange that she may teach 
for a short time in the various clubs and 
schools throughout the State. By next 
September they will place another young 
woman in Columbia University, who will 
return and teach manual training in 
Georgia. Mrs. Jolinson urged that the 
county school commissioners should co- 
operate with the women in their effort to 
introduce these improvements. She said: 





Aid us, gentlemen, in coming in touch 
with the country schools and people, and 
I will pledge you the assistance of 5,000 
earnest, representative women of Georgia 
Do this, and you will never have to ex- 
claim you need propagandists for your 
improved educational system. 

That some changes are needed. in the 
school system of Georgia, we all know. 

One change the mothers composing 
the Georgia Federation would suggest, is 
the placing of women upon the schvol 
boards. 

We assert fearlessly, and every liberal- 
minded person will sustain us in our 
assertion, that women trained as educa. 
tors, without other thought than their 
profession, would fill more satisfactorily 
the positions now occupied by busy mer- 
chants and bankers, who have no time for 
thought on educational matters. 

Women are conservative rather than 
revolutionary in their natures. In the 
many States where they serve on school 
boards, their improvements and changes 
have always been made carefully and 
well. They have always given satisfac- 
tion. If they can be trusted to legislate 
for the child in the home, why not in the 
school? 


Mrs. Johnson's able address is published 
in fullin the Rome Georgian. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 7, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The first of June brings the closing of 
all clubs which hold regular monthly 
meetings; there will be no more of these 
pleasant reunions until fall. The last 
breakfast of Sorosis took place on June 
4, the last meeting of the Mothers’ Club 
two weeks earlier, and so on. Our New 
York County Woman Suffrage League 
held its annual meeting on Thursday even- 
ing, June 1. The yearly reports of the 
officers were read, showing a good amount 
of work, and a considerable expenditure 
of money during the twelve months. The 
election of officers resulted in the choice 
of substantially the same board, as sev- 
eral of the number had served for only. 
one year, and had proved themselves most 
capable and valuable in their several 
capacities. The speaker of the evening 
was Mrs. Margaret Holmes Bates, the 
well-known novelist. She read a thought- 
ful paper on the *‘American Type,” which 
was discussed by Dr. Phabe J. B. Waite, 
Mrs. Emilie 8S. Van Beil, and others. 

The Mothers’ Club of this city made a 
trip to the Summer Home for Children at 
Bath Beach on June 3. A large party 
took the trolley cars at the Bridge, and 
after a breezy ride through Brooklyn, and 
then through the open country, reached 
the shores of the lower bay, where, in 
the midst of a grove of beautiful trees, 
stand the tasteful buildings which during 
all the summer months give shelter to 
children who could not otherwise escape 
the heat of the city. The principal donor 
to this most beneficent charity is Mr. 
John Jacob Astor, who has endowed the 
various buildings as gifts from different 
members of his family, some of them 
being erected in the names of his children, 
and others as directed by himself and his 
wife. In the main house Mr. and Mrs. 
Frye, who have charge of the institution, 
make their home, and here are the dining 
rooms, kitchens, reception rooms, etc. In 
one quaintly pretty cottage the girls have 
their dormitory, in another the boys, 
while still another large building is fitted 
up for the accommodation of both sexes. 
A most interesting place is the home for 
crippled and deformed children. As they 
might not be able to walk any distance, 
they have their own dining-room, and 
here are the little tables and chairs, the 
games and the big baby house which will 
give them so much amusement. The 
grounds slope down to the beach, so that 
every day the children can have the 
pleasure of bathing. After a delightful 
luncheon, the Mothers’ Club presented a 
donation of enough money to send two 
children to the home for some weeks. 

The Bedford League of Brooklyn, which 
is always distinguishing itself by doing 
something to extend the interest in the 
enfranchisement of women, has recently 
established a new club which is called, 
after the greatest of our living pioneers, 
the Elizabeth Cady Stanton Political 
Equality League. Its president is Mrs. 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff, to whose untiring 
energy the club owes much of its success. 
It has already had two good meetings, 
and expects to do a large work next win- 
ter, as it is in a part of Brooklyn where 
there has not heretofore been any suffrage 
organization. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street, New York City. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Clara Barton, Miss Helen Gould, and 
Miss Annie Wheeler have been elected 
Spanish War Veterans. 

Graduating exercises of the twenty- 
sixth class of the school for nurses at the 
New England Hospital for Women and 


Children, Roxbury, Mass., were held this 
week at the hospital building in the pres- 
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ence of a large gathering + friends. The | AMUSEMENTS. 

president, Mrs. Ednah D. Cierey, pre 

sided, and brief addresses were made by CASTLE Th t 

Dr. Marie D. Zakrzewska, Dr. Charles F. SQUARE ea re. 
Withington and Dr. Elizabeth C. Kellar. 421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tr t. Branch 


Diplomas were given to fourteen nurses. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, at 
its meeting just beld in Minneapolis, 
voted to call upon Congress to submit to 
the State Legislatures an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, defining legal 
marriage to be monogamous, and making 
polygamy a crime against the United 
States, punishable by severe penalty, in- 
cluding disfranchisement and disquali- 
fication to vote or hold any office of honor 
under the United States or in any State or 
Territory. In other words, the Presbyter- 
ian General Assembly asks that men guilty 
of polygamy be punished by placing their 
political status on a level with that of 
the most virtuous wives and mothers. 








A WUMAN’S HOTEL. 





What can’t be cured 
Must be endured. 

This has often been the thought of 
every business woman, school-teacher, 
widow, artist, and author without a home 
in Boston. No one except those who 
have had the experience can appreciate the 
inconvenience and unpleasantness, as well 
as the general desolate feeling that for- 
ever abides in the ordinary lodging-house. 
It is impossible to choose your acquaint- 
ances, and when you long for quiet some 
uncongenial person inflicts upon you an 
interminable account of her troubles. 
But a hotel and one exclusively for wom- 
en—that is just what we want; where 
we can have not only every convenience 
of a home, but the privacy and independ- 
ence that are so attractive, for in a hotel 
we feel free to choose our own circle of 
congenial friends, and are not obliged to 
become acquainted with any of the occu- 
pants unless we so desire. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN. 

The Homestead Court, a hotel built 
exclusively for women, will be one of 
Boston’s latest additions. The site for 
this mammoth hotel is near the Cyclorama 
Building on Tremont Street, at the corner 
of Warren Avenue and Clarendon Street. 
This is central, convenient, and within 
walking distance of the business portion 
of the city. There will be eight floors 
divided into apartments of one, two, and 
three-room suites and bath, besides a pub- 
lic lavatory and two baths on each floor. 
A spacious inner court enables every room 
to have large outside windows, and the 
hotel is fitted with every convenience and 
comfort, 

Opening from the hall and court on the 
first floor are large parlors forthe exclu- 
sive use of the occupants of the hotel. On 
the same floor is an immense room for a 
restaurant. Food will be of the best, and 
the prices acceptable to all. The bowling 
alley and gymnasium in the basement and 
the garden on the roof will offer to women 
a variety of healthful exercises and diver- 
sion. There are 250 rooms or suites, rang- 
ing in rental from $10 to $45 per month. 

In talking with a Cambridge teacher 
who has purchased several shares, I found 
that the financial estimates are considered 
by successful business men to be very 
conservative and the investment unusu- 
ally safe. One of the trustees can always 
be found in the office, in Tremont Temple, 
and he will gladly explain the plan more 
fully. The shares are only ten dollars 
each, and the most careful and conserva- 
tive estimate of the income from the 
rentals shows an income of nineteen per 
cent. 

The idea of having a hotel exclusively 
for women originated with Mr. Van Nor- 
den, the managing trustee. His own un- 
pleasant experience in a lodging-house led 
him to conclude that what was exceeding- 
ly objectionable for men must be almost 
unendurable for women. So Homestead 
Court was conceived, and the way it is be- 
ing received by the women of Boston and 
vicinity justifies every anticipation the 
trustees entertained concerning its suc- 
cess. Women will recognize this un- 
dertaking as one directly in their behalf, 
and by subscribing largely for the shares 
they may virtually be in control, and 
have everything their own way. It should 
also claim the attention of women of 
wealth, for, as an investment, Homestead 
Court promises greater returns than 
either railroad or mining stocks, 

It appeals, also, to many throughout 
New England, whose daughters will come 
to Boston to study or engage in business, 
and for them Homestead Court will be a 
blessing and protection. It is an excellent 
idea to place the shares so low that they 
may be owned even by those paying the 
lowest rental.— Boston Journal. 








“Like diamonds raindrops glisten.”’ 
Drops of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are precious 
jewels for the blood which glisten in their 
use. 
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Springfield Republican 





An Independent Newspaper. 





The Republican publishes the news and the 
truth about it every morning of the year. 

It is a comprehensive, attractive and stirring 
daily record of all the events, wherever the 
occur, and all the new ideas, wherever found, 
which concern and interest the great con- 
pene | whom it serves. This record is pre- 
pared with enterprise, intelligence and taste. 
The true interests of its readers form the para- 
mount rule in the making of The Republican. 
It is wholly independent of other obligations. 

The Republican is firmly rooted in its faith in 
the American ideas of government and society, 
and strenuously opposed to their harmful mod- 
ification through reo a foreign connec- 
tions. It has unbounded confidence in the 
advancement of the American ideas. It be- 
lieves that America should conquer the world 
by peaceful means, that the trade and the up- 
lifting, enlightening influence of the United 
States should extend everywhere. And this 
end, it believes, can be achieved through wise 
national policies and the activities of a free, 
unburdened, industrious and happy people. 

The Republican issues three editions, Daily, 
Sunday, and Weekly. In addition to its ad- 
mirable presentation of general news The Daily 
reports the local news of Western Massachu- 
setts, Northern Connecticut, Southeastern Ver- 
mont and Southwestern New Hampshire with 
the utmost thoroughness and care. Its edito- 
rial page is strong and able, its literary and 
miscellaneous features are rich, varied, and 
interesting. The Sunday Republican ‘is in 
effect a weekly magazine of excellent litera- 
ture, as well as a superior newspaper. The 
Weekly Republican gives the cream of the 
seven daily Toone | in all departments, carefully 
edited and arranged, and is a valuable news, 
political, and family journal combined. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a 
month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, 82a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a 


co py. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year. 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents 
a month, 5 cents a copy. 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free 
on application. The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free for one month to any one 
who wishes to try it. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 
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EVENING PRIMROSES. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





While gray was the summer evening 
Hast never a small sprite seen, 
Lighting the fragrant torches 
For the feast of the Fairy Queen? 


The buds on the primrose bushes 
Upspring into yellow light, 

But ever the wee deft spirit 
Escapes my bewildered sight. 


Yet oft through the dusky garden, 
A dainty white moth will fly, 
Or, pink as a pink rose-petal, 
One lightly will waver by. 


Perhaps tis the shape he comes in, 
Perhaps it is he indeed, 

Sir Moth, or the merry Cobweb, 
Or the whimsical Mustard-seed! 





-_-— 


THE BLOSSOM ARMY. 


BY E. H. T. 





Why are the grave little pansy faces 
In long procession assembled here? 
And the violets’ eyes bear dewy traces, 
In their sweet blue depths, of a pearly 
tear? 

Why, in the happy, bright May weather, 
Have the lovely flowers all met together, 
From the forest nooks and the wildwood 

places, 
And the spicy gardens far and near? 


The little children have borne them hither, 
The tender blue and the white and red, 
Into the quiet churchyard, whither 
They come to honor the nation’s dead. 
The fair tflower-army without number 
Gather to guard the soldier's slumber, 
Brightly to bloom and sweetly to wither 
Over the soldier-boy’s grassy bed. 





-_-—- 


DOWN THE ROAD. 








BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE 





As you went down the road, dear, 
As you went down the road, 
How chill the breeze began to blow! 
My heart took up its load; 
The skies that had been blue and bright, 
How fast they darkened into night! 


And will you ne’er turn back, dear? 
And shall we never meet’ 

Do no glad cries come up the road? 
No swift returning feet? 

Half-way to meet you I would run, 

Though long the way and set the sun. 


Alas! the days go on, dear; 
How dulled the daylight seems 
Since you went down the road, dear, 
And left me to my dreams, 
Left me to bear my weary load 
As I toil after, down the road! 





-_—-—-_ 


THE LARGER FAITH. 


LY FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 





We pray no more, made lowly wise, 
For miracle or sign; 

Anoint our eyes to see within 
The common, the divine. 


Lo, here! lo, there! no more we cry, 
Dividing with our call 

The mantle of Thy presence, Lord, 
That seamless covers all. 


We turn from seeking Thee afar 
And in unwonted ways, 

To build from out our daily lives 
The temples of thy praise. 


And if thy casual comings, Lord, 
To hearts of old were dear, 

What joy shall dwell within the faith 
That feels Thee ever near! 

And nobler yet shall duty grow, 
And more shall worship be, 

When thou art found in all our life, 
And all our life in Thee. 


MR. LEX. 


BY CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 








{By special arrangement with the author, Mrs, 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, and the publisher, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, permission has 
been given for the WomAy’s JOURNAL to print 
“Mr, Lex” as a serial.) 

Vil. 

Mr. Smith said, in concluding his 
speech: 

“In the coming Legislature, of which I 
expeet to be a member, I shall do all that 
one man can to repeal such unjust, cruel 
laws, and to bring equal rights to women. 
So long as one woman can be made to en- 
dure such wrongs as Mrs. Lex has borne, 
all under the sanction of law, then the 
happiness, the liberties, the rights of all 
women are endangered. I shall want these 
laws changed for man’s sake, too. Uncon- 
trolled, irresponsible power is often the 
greatest curse to him who wields it. Let 
us, as men, put away from us such oppor- 
tunities for cruelty and injustice, and give 
mothers equal power with fathers. But, 
with these laws as they now stand, no 
sane man should think of enforcing them. 
That Mr. Lex did is sure proof of his 
insanity.” 

Mr. Smith did speak sharply, but the 
jury seemed to agree with him, and soon 
returned with a verdict that Mr. Lex was 
insane, and the Judge had an order en- 
tered for his commitment to the asylum. 

The Judge said: “In view of all the 
facts, the verdict of the jury seems a right 


one; but my young friend, Mr. Smith, isa 
little too severe in his objections to the 
law relating to the father’s unlimited con- 
trol over the child. It is true the State 
makes the father guardian and custodian. 
Yet the State retains some supervision, 
and there are many statutes for the child's 
benefit, limiting paternal control, as it 
existed under the old common law; for 
example: the statutes forbidding certain 
employments (51), forbidding the giving 
of tobacco to minors under sixteen years 
of age (52), compelling sixteen weeks’ 
school attendance (53), prescribing penal- 
ties for wilful cruelty (54), for endanger- 
ing life or health (55), and for abandon- 
ment of a child under one year of age (56). 
In addition to this restriction on pater- 
nal authority, the father cannot apprentice 
the child without the mother’s consent 
(57), nor remove the family from the 
homestead without her consent, unless he 
has furnished another home (58), nor dis- 
pose of the custody and tuition of his 
child by will, if the mother be suitable 
and desirous of acting as guardian (59), 
nor deprive her of her child’s custody if 
he is a lunatic (60). 

“It is being more generally recognized 
that the mother is intimately connected 
with the child. Ina recent decision, Al- 
laire vs. St. Luke’s Hospital, 76 Ill., App. 
540, the Court held that the child before 
birth was a part of the mother and not a 
separate eptity. Public opinion approves 
considering a very young child a mother’s 
special care, and many fathers, recogniz- 
ing the mother’s peculiar fitness for de- 
ciding matters affecting a child’s welfare, 
never think of exercising their own legal 
authority. Even when there is a contest 
between the parents, and judges have the 
discretion to award the custody of a child 
to whichever ofthe parents seems best fit- 
ted for the duty, judges often select the 
mother for very youngchildren, Perhaps 
the discretion of men judges may occa- 
sionally lead them to grant the custody to 
unworthy fathers, but with the thought 
before them that the child’s good is the 
end sought, judges have often felt free to 
recognize the mother’s ability. In view 
of this progress there is ground for hope of 
greater extension of mothers’ privileges.” 

The Judge seemed much interested in 
this matter, although it did not directly 
affect the case at bar. He went on to say: 
“Some of the annoyances which Mr. Lex 
has caused were the fault, not of law, but 
of industrial conditions. If Mrs, Lex had 
been in the store receiving pay for grocer- 
ies, she would have had some ready cash 
with which to purchase supplies and to 
exercise her judgment; and if, at the 





same time, Mr. Lex had been forced to do 
housework at home and care for the chil- 
dren with no salary, he might have been 
obliged to submit to her judgment in 
many things. But it was not so. Mrs, 
Lex, like nine-tenths of the women in the 
United States, did all her own work, and 
had no wages. Without money, she was 
powerless to carry out her own wishes. 
Women must have some financial re- 
sources before they can ever stand equal 
to their husbands in the control of their 
children. If women continued financially 
dependent, they would still be inferior. 
‘As to the specific acts done by Mr. 
Lex, none of them were criminal, none of 
them would be sufficient ground for a 
divorce. Apparently, they were all sanc- 
tioned by the law of this State. All men 
must be ashamed that the severest por- 
tions of these laws have not been changed, 
and the burdens of the so-called weaker 
sex lightened. Mr. Lex has been law- 
abiding to the point of atrocity and insan- 
ity. He must go to the asylum.” 
This was a blow to Mr. Lex. To be in- 
carcerated in an asylum for supporting 
too well the constitution and laws he had 
sworn to uphold, when he was admitted 
to the bar, dazed him. 
When Mrs. Lex visited him at the asy- 
lum, he seemed scarcely to know her. 
The physicians told her he had been irre- 
sponsible for along time. Then she for- 
gave him all, and remembered him only as 
the tender, loving husband he had been 
years ago. 
In a few months he died, and the only 
mourner was the woman whom he had so 
cruelly wronged. 
Mrs. Lex now carries on the store. 
John, who is now trying to form better 
habits, is her helper. Rob is now back in 
Chicago, finishing at the high school. 
Jennie has been divorced from her drunk- 
en husband, the court allowing her to 
keep the two children, one of whom is an 
imbecile. She is embroidering for the 
Woman’s Exchange, and is helping Mary 
sew. Mary took them all into her little 
cottage. Mrs. Lex, John, Rob, Jennie 
and her two children, little Dora and 
Mary’s child, now comprise the family. 





51. Chap. 38, Sec. 42, a 
52. Chap. 38, Sec. 42, f. 
53. Chap. 122, Sec. 313, R. 8. 
54. Chap. 38, Sec. 53, R. 8. 
55. Chap. 38, Sec. 42, d. R. 8. 
56. Chap. 38, Sec. 42, h. R. 8. 
57. Chap. 9, Sec. 2, R.S. 

58. Chap. 68, Sec. 16, R.S. 
59. Chap. 64, Sec. 5, R. 8. 

60, Chap. 86, Sec. 5, R.S 


Timid Mrs. Lex is now less timid; and 
one day she startled Mary by saying: “I 
have thought many times about what the 
Judge and Mr. Smith said at your father’s 
trial. The laws ought to be changed, but 
I don’t believe they will be until the ma- 
jority of women, seeing what sad things 
are possible under the law, work for and 
demand changes. I fear that men alone 
will not so clearly see the need. Some 
men surely know about these injustices, 
for they are judges, jurors, police magis- 
trates, constables, and hear many of these 
sad cases; and yet they seem too fond of 
power, or too indifferent to our sufferings, 
to make the necessary changes. To the 
individual woman, as to me, they often 
try to be merciful, but the law forbids 
their being just, and they forget that the 
law unchanged makes it possible for every 
woman to suffer as I have suffered. Very 
few women have learned in the bitter 
school of experience, as I have, about the 
legal status of mother and child. Yet, as 
all women may become mothers, there is 
a chance that all may suffer. I do not 
pretend that my wrongs are the only ones. 
I know that wage-earning women receive 
less than men for the same work; that 
many schools of technical training are 
still closed to women; that custom keeps 
women away from many remunerative 
employments, and that home women do 
not have wages. 

“All this injustice should cease, Yet 
my sufferings have been from another 
cause. The law gave me no control over 
the children who were part of my being, 
when I, next to God, was their creator. 
Sol think especially of this. Nor am I 
the only woman who has suffered from 
this cause. Many women have confided 
their troubles to me, and I find that in 
many homes mothers and children are be- 
ing wronged through the fathers’ igno- 
rant, yet unlimited, domineering control. 
While my wrongs were greater than some 
of theirs, yet I was in no way better fitted 
to endure them. I was only an average 
woman, If I had been unusually brilliant, 
and had been able to win fame and for- 
tune with pen or brush or voice, I could 
have helped myself and my children better. 
Or if had I been very beautiful, admiring 
men, jurors and judges, might have 
strained a point in my favor, especially if 
I had also been fasvinatingly wicked. 

‘*My love for my children, which grew 
to be the strongest force in my life,— 
even that did not make me noticeably dif- 
ferent from the majority of mothers. I 
did no more for my children, sacrificed no 
more for them, than the majority of 
mothers do or are willing todo, I was 
only an average mother. So I believe 
other women, all mothers, would feel as I 
do, and be glad to help. Cousin Jane and 
Cousin Rose, who knew our troubles, felt 
for us; and other women, if they should 
learn about such things, surely would not 
be so indifferent as men have been, but 
would unite with us in securing perma- 
nent changes.”’ 

“But, mother,’’ said Mary, ‘‘what can 
you and I do? We work so hard every 
day that we have no time left for anything 
else. Would I, the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child, be listened to in any woman’s 
club or church? I could not even use 
correct English—I, a mother before I was 
fifteen years old. I would not be good 
enough to speak from the lofty standpoint 
of unassailed virtue, nor would I be bad 
enough to make an interesting, horrid ex- 
ample. My story, ruined before fifteen, 
supported child ever since, is too common- 
place to win attention. If I could relate 
a thrilling tale of vice, of years of evil, I 
would still be welcomed cordially to the 
beautifully kept reformatories of the most 
charitable, and the kind ladies of the 
Board might enjoy hearing my experi- 
ences. They would feel very complacent 
about having furnished me a comfortable 
place in which to die, and would be so 
busy at that that they would have little 
time to change laws. So I am not good 
enough and not bad enough to be an at- 
tractive or popular speaker. And you, 
timid little mother, with your weak voice 
and bent back and shabby clothes, would 
they listen to you, especially if some one 
should tell that you were once imprisoned 
for stealing a child and found guilty? No, 
women generally would not listen. If 
they thought they were to discover such 
sad things, they would shut their eyes 
and stick their fingers in their ears, for 
fear their own comfort with indulgent 
husbands would be disturbed.” 

‘*You are bitter, Mary,’”’ said Mrs. Lex, 
‘but women’s hearts are kind. You and 
I cannot speak or go to meetings, that is 
true; we have no powerful friends, no 
gift of language; but the time is coming 
when women of education and wealth and 
leisure and social prestige will take up 
the cause of women, other women, all 
women. Just now some of them are more 
interested, apparently, in ‘society’ clubs, 
Hindoo philosophy, whist, or the heathen, 
or drunkards, criminals, or incompetents. 
They are busy studying, entertaining, re- 
forming, curing. They are only sleeping 


ble to all their sex, and will begin a work 

greater than that of charity or of philan- 

thropy. They will begin to secure justice. 

Then mothers will be equal to fathers.” 
(The End.) 





MUNICIPAL SCRUBBERS. 
Municipal ownership having been the 
platform on which the mayors of Chicago 
and Toledo were recently reélected, spe- 
cial interest attaches to a new departure 
in this line in Manchester, England. A 
resident who desires her house cleaned 
can now telephone to the police head- 
quarters, and a gang of scrubbers, sweep- 
ers, window-washers, and carpet-beaters 
will at once appear to do the work, while 
the housekeeper goes to London or visits 
her friends in the country. The govern- 
ment of the eighteenth century was nota- 
ble for its paternalism; it begins to look 
as if that of the twentieth might partake 
largely of the maternal.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


FRENCH WOMEN FOR PEACE. 


A recent number of the Paris Messenger 
says: 

The Women’s League for International 
Disarmament held their first general meet- 
ing last evening in the Salle des Fetes de 
la Mairie of the Hotel de Ville. The order 
of the day consisted of the reports of the 
president and treasurer; a talk by M. 
Jean Bernard on the réle of woman in the 
peace movement; the ‘‘Marseillaise of 
Peace,’’ and aconcert, in which numerous 
well-known artists took part. The meet- 
ing was very successful, and augurs well 
for the future work of the league. The 
society has its headquarters at 7bis, Rue 
du Debarcadere, and the officers are as 
follows: Princesse Wisniewska, president; 
Mme, C, Flammarion and Mme. M. Che- 
liga, vice-presidents; Mlle. Hoepner and 
Mlle. Testa, secretaries; Mme. de Marsy 
and Mme. Porteu, treasurers; Mme. A. 
Meulemans, the Marquis Roux de Saint- 
a, Mile. P. Dupont and Miss J. de 

roen. 
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UNWELCOME CHILDREN. 





Col. Robert G, Ingersoll, at the annual 
meeting of the Free Religious Association 
in Boston, on June 2, spoke in part as 
follows: 

‘For thousands of years men and women 
have been trying to reform the world. 
Why have the reformers failed? I will 
tell them why. 

Ignorance, poverty, and vice are popu- 
lating the world, The gutter is a nursery. 
People unable even to support themselves 
fill the tenements, the huts, and hovels 
with children. They depend on the Lord, 
on luck, and charity. They are not intel- 
ligent enough to think about conse- 
quences, or to feel responsibility. At the 
same time they do not want children, be- 
cause a child is a curse—a curse to them 
and to itself. The babe is not welcome, 
because it is a burden. 

These unwelcome children fill the jails 
and prisons, the asylums and _ hospitals, 
and they crowd the scaffolds. A few are 
rescued by chance or charity, but the 
great majority are failures. They become 
vicious, ferocious. They live by fraud 
and violence, and bequeath their vices to 
their children. 

Against this inundation of vice the 
forces of reform are helpless, and charity 
itself becomes an unconscious promoter 
of crime. 

Intelligence is the only lever capable of 
raising mankind, The real question is, 
Can we prevent the ignorant, the poor, 
the vicious from filling the world with 
their children? Can we prevent this Mis- 
souri of ignorance and vice from empty- 
ing into the Mississippi of civilization? 
Must the world forever remain the vic- 
tim of ignorant passion? Can the world 
be civilized to that degree that conse- 
quences will be taken into consideration 
by all? 

Passion is, and always has been, deaf. 
These weapons of reform are substantially 
useless. Criminals, tramps, and beggars 
and failures are increasing every day. The 
prisons, jails, poorhouses, and asylums 
are crowded. Religion is helpless. Law 
can punish, but it can neither reform 
criminals nor prevent crime. The tide of 
vice is rising. The war that is now being 
waged against the forces of evil is as 
hopeless as the battle of the fireflies 
against the darkness of night. 

There is but one hope. Ignorance, pov- 
erty, and vice must stop populating the 
world. This cannot be done by moral 
suasion. This cannot be done by talk or 
example. This cannot be done by religion 
or by law—by priest or hangman. This 
cannot be done by force, physical or 
moral. 

To accomplish this there is but one way. 
Science must make woman the owner, the 
mistress, of herself. Science, the only 
possible saviour of mankind, must put it 
in the power of woman to decide for her- 
self whether she will or will not become 
a mother. 











61. Stolz vs. Doering, 112 Ill., 239. 


on the question of women’s needs, They 


will wake up, soon, to the injustice possi- | tion. 


—=_ 
This frees woman. The babes thar 
are then born will be welcome. They wi) 
be clasped by glad hands to happ 
breasts. They will fill homes with light 
and joy. 

I look forward to the time when mep 
and women, by reason of their knowledg, 
of consequences, of the morality born of 
intelligence, will refuse to perpetuate dis. 
ease and pain—will refuse to fill the World 
with failures. When that time Comes, the 
prison walls will fall, the dungeons will 
be flooded with light, and the shadow ot 
the scaffold will cease to curse the earth » 





WELCOMING DEWEY. 

The newspapers are devoting valuable 
editorial space in exhortation to the wom. 
en of the United States not to smothe; 
Admiral Dewey with kisses and embrace, 
when he returns to his native heath. Pos. 
sibly, if he had his choice, he would a 
soon die this way as to perish from glut. 
tony at the banquets which his masculine 
admirers propose to give in his honor. 

The present generation of self-controlleq 
women is not nearly so much given to 
kisses and embraces as those which have 
preceded it, yet there are still enough 
silly and hysterical females to bring the 
whole sex into occasional disrepute; but 
let us see if something cannot be said jp 
extenuation. 

From the time when the few records 
were scratched in hieroglyphics on stone 
down to the present, when everybody 
either makes public addresses or writes 
for the press, the emotional nature of 
woman has been eulogized as her greatest 
charm. Every step of her progress has 
been opposed on the ground that it would 
brush the bloom from her emotional 
nature. For instance, the Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, of New York, is now delivering a 
lecture in various cities in which he tries 
to show that ‘‘woman’s centre of life is 
love, and man’s is justice,” and that God 
intended it should be thus. The Rey, 
Father Stafford, of Washington, is giving 
a popular lecture on Lady Macbeth, in 
which he asserts that ‘‘the perfect woman 
is all imagination, the perfect man is al! 
will.’ Such illustrations could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

Now, is it singular that many women, 
who never have been taught to think for 
themselves, should consider it the highest 
honor they could pay a military hero to 
let their emotional natures have full 
sway and overwhelm him with caresses? 
Such persons have very little regard for 
what other women say on this subject. 
They are carrying out what they have 
been taught from their cradle to be their 
first duty—to please men. When the lat- 
ter will intimate to women that dignity, 
reserve, and common sense are the most 
admirable qualities for them to exhibit in 
public, we may hope for an end of the 
hero-kissing continuous show. And it 
will not in the least diminish woman's 
capacity for affection in private life.—Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper in N. Y. Sun. 
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“‘He That Stays 


Does the Business.’’ 


All the world admires 
** staying power.’’ On this 
quality success depends. The 
blood is the best friend the 
heart has, and “‘ faint heart’’ 
never won anything. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best friend 
the blood ever had; it cleanses 
the blood of everything. 


If you would be strong in the race of 
life and ‘‘do the business,”” you must 
**stay.’” Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
the struggle easy. It gives clear, strong 
blood; hence perfect health ensues. 

Hives—“The itching of hives which 
troubled me last summer was terrible; 
blotches came all over my body. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills cured me.” 
Mrs. Mary Isport, 235 South Wolf St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

All Run Down — “I was as tired in the 
morning as at night, had no ambition, weak 
and run down. Three bottles of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla built me up and cured me. 
Can eat well and sleep well.” Mrs. Cas. 
Motz, 418 Madison St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Female Troubles—“ I would have wel- 
comed death any time as a relief from 
catarrh of the womb and other serieus 
troubles. The best physicians said my 
case was helpless. I stopped taking every- 
thing else and took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





New life came to me and I gained until I 
am perfectly well and strong.” Mrs. EMMA 
J. Fisher, Lonedell, Missouri. 






Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to h Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

















BY MAIL. Free Course of 





This is the solution of the whole ques- 


SHORTHAND 


Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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THE HELPING HAND. 


Twenty years ago, Mary Charpiot, the 
wife of @ French Congregational clergy- 
man, saw that a helping hand was needed 
py the women who were arrested on the 
streets of Boston for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct. She determined to 
jevote her life to the rescue of this un- 
fortunate class, She began to visit the 
police courts and stations, and she 
prought those whom she sought to help 
to her own home. In a short time she 
had to hire a larger house. As her work 
developed, she saw it was necessary that 
her charges should be employed in some 
way, and that the ‘“‘Home’’ must be made 
in some measure self-supporting. The 
women in the home were formed into a 
sort of industrial society, which worked 
for the common cause. This was the 
embryo of the temporary home for work- 
jog women on Shawmut Avenue and Rut- 
land Street, which Mrs, Charpiot estab- 
lished and put in running order. Between 
1879 and 1890 many charitably disposed 
persons helped the good work. In 1881 
the “‘Home’’ was incorporated as ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Home for Intemperate 
Women,” and ten years agu was removed 
tothe new brick building on the corner 
of Smyrna and Binney Streets, Roxbury. 
The institution now includes a hospital 
and dispensary, an industrial department 
where laundry work and sewing are done, 
a dormitory, and rooms for pay patients. 
There are about a hundred women in the 
home seeking restoration to moral and 
physical health. The labor of those who 
cannot pay, and the money of those who 
can, make the Home about two-thirds 
self-supporting. Mrs. Charpiot directs 
the household, the industrial department, 
the hospital wards, everything pertaining 
to this unique and beneficent home. She 
ministers to the weak, the tempted, and 
the diseased, and through love, grace, and 
guidance helps them towards self-control, 
health, and respectability. 

A wealthy woman of Boston, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Thayer, provides a vacation 
home for girls at Lancaster, Mass. It is 
named “Good Rest,’’ and there each sum- 
mer for the past ten years one hundred 
girls have been given a two weeks’ outing, 
amid pleasant surroundings. The house, 
which is owned by Mrs. Thayer, has 
large rooms and broad piazzas, with set- 
tees and lounging chairs, and is sur- 
rounded by shade trees. Near by is a 
pine grove, with hammocks. The young 
women are supplied with fresh milk, but- 
ter, and vegetables, and after their two 
weeks’ stay they return to their duties 
much refreshed. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A school for ‘‘Nature Study” opened at 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Ithaca on July 5, and will con- 
tinue for six weeks. The instruction will 
consist of lectures, text-book and labora- 
tory work, and field excursions. Its mo- 
tive is to educate the child natureward, 
and to use less of text-books and more of 
things. This school, which is free to 
residents of the State, is expected to pro- 
mote the special effort the College of 
Agriculture is making to introduce nature 
studies into the schools. Nearly 25,000 
teachers in New York State are now re- 
ceiving at their own request the Nature 
Study publications of the College. The 
fundamental object of all this work is to 
make agriculture and country life attrac- 
tive to young people, and thereby to 
check the rush cityward. 

Miss Doggett, the recently elected State 
Regent of the Massachusetts Daughters of 
the American Revolution, will furnish the 
entire outfit of a school at San Juan, 
which through her influence is to be 
established by the United States govern- 
ment. The school wiil be a memorial to 
Miss Doggett’s father, the late Boston 
merchant, Henry L. Doggett. 

A new book by Mrs. Henry C. Myers, 
of Memphis, Tenn., entitled ‘‘Romance 
and Realism of the Southern Gulf Coast,” 
has been recommended by the Mississippi 
State Board of Education as a supple- 
mental reader. Mrs. Myers is a sister of 
Dr. Annie Walter, missionary physician 
in China. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, who is re- 
garded as the champion of teachers of 
her sex throughout New York State, has 
been appointed principal of Public School 
No. 4, Hoboken, at an annual salary of 
$1,700. Miss Allen is one of the founders 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, and 
won the praise of legislators by her hard 
work in getting measures through the 
Assembly and Senate. She is a bright 
woman, and is popular throughout the 
State. Miss Allen is president of the 
Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association of 
Hoboken, and.is one of the trustees of 
the State Retirement Fund. She was 
first appointed a teacher of the Hoboken 
Public Schools in 1871, and for some 
years has been vice-principal of No. 6 


school. She receives the same salary as 
the male principals. She is a graduate 
of the State Normal School. 
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WOMEN IN ART. 

The trustees of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts have awarded the Paige travel- 
ling scholarship for the first year to Miss 
Mary Hazelton of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
This entitles her to $800 for one year of 
study in Europe. Miss Hazelton is a pupil 
of the school of drawing and painting, 
Museum of Fine Arts, and for several years 
has been the assistant teacher in drawing 
from the cast. She is the only woman 
who has ever received the Hallgarten 
prize. It was awaided to her by the 
National Academy of Design, New York, 
in 1896. 

At the recent exhibition of the school 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, three 
of the four prizes of $50 offered by Mrs. J. 
M. Sears for the best work done through- 
out the year in the school of drawing and 
painting were awarded to women. In the 
classes of decorative design, the women 
students won the five prizes given by 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer. 

Mrs. Stanhope Forbes was the only 
woman artist elected an associate at the 
recent meeting of the Royal Water Color 
Society. Mrs. Forbes is a Canadian, and 
as Miss Elizabeth Armstrong she was one 
of the members of the Art Students’ 
League in New York. When she left this 
country she went to Munich for a short 
course of study, and later she worked out 
her own salvation, painting in the open at 
various places on the French coast. For 
the past twelve years she has been work- 
ing in England. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, JUNE, 1899. 

The State Board of Directors held its 
last monthly meeting for the season on 
June 2, at 3 Park Street. 

THE FESTIVAL. 

A report was given of the Annual Festi- 
val of the New England and Massachu- 
setts W.S. A. 

At the Directors’ meeting, special grati- 
tude was expressed to Mrs. Anders, who 
secured all the beautiful decorations of 
Copley Hall, the flags, bunting, etc. Col. 
Beals, who furnished them at a very 
reduced rate, ought to receive orders 
in future from suffragists who have deco- 
rating to bedone. His address is 4 Charles- 
town Street, Boston. Mrs. Anders also 
went around to nine florists to get plants 
to adorn the platform, and did a great 
deal of walking for the cause, in very 
sultry weather. 

General appreciation was also expressed 
of the refreshments at the Festival, which 
were ordered from Joseph Lee, Boylston 
Street. 

CONFERENCE WITH MRS, CATT. 

The annual business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A., on June 1, was 
followed by a Conference at the suffrage 
parlors with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
The attendance was limited to members 
of suffrage associations and their friends. 
Each member was aliowed to bring one 
friend. Mrs, Catt made a number of val- 
uable suggestions for practical work. 


LEAGUE REPORTS. 


NEWTON has hit on several good ideas 
for Bazar work, which might well be 
taken up by other Leagues. Each mem- 
ber of its Bazar Committee, and also of 
its large Executive Committee, has prom- 
ised to make or secure ten articles. Each 
member of the Committee has also agreed 
to ask all his or her friends, men and 
women alike, to contribute 25 cents 
apiece. This effort was begun only a 
week ago, but it has been so successful 
that the treasurer, Mrs. Hattie Burrison, 
has already quite a fund in hand. The 
committee has secured the list of the 
women in Newton who voted ‘Yes’ on 
the so-called referendum, has divided up 
the names, and will solicit articles for the 
Bazar from all of them. This would bea 
good thing to do in every town. If any 
local League has not the list of the wom- 
en who voted ‘‘yes,’’ it can be obtained 
from the Suffrage Headquarters at 3 Park 
Street. Newton will also solicit articles 
from all the registered women voters. It 
has a great many articles already on hand, 
and anticipates no trouble in filling its 
table. 


Narick means to give money to the 
Bazar instead of goods. It will hold three 
sales of cake and ice-cream during the 
summer. Everything will be home-made, 
all the materials will be contributed free, 
and the cake will be sold at very reason- 
able prices. A committee of twelve has 
been chosen, and has divided itself into 
three sub-committees of four, each quar- 
tette to take charge of one of the three 
sales. The first will be held in connection 
with the coming meeting of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Natick. 
The Natick Woman’s Club, which enter- 
tains the Federation, will need a great 
deal of cake, and will buy from the League. 
More than thirty loaves are already prom- 
ised. Each of the sub-committee of four 
will make at least two, the rest of the gen- 
eral committee of twelve will make at least 
one apiece, and all will solicit from their 
friends. One member has made eight 
loaves, another six. Any League in whose 
town there is to be a large gathering of 
any sort during the summer might make 
some money for the Bazar in this way. 
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ALLston has already a Bazar Com- 
mittee of six, and is constantly adding 
One of the vice-presidents of 
the League, a pioneer, said that hitherto 
she had always gone alone to the Suffrage 
Festival, but this year fifteen friends went | 
with her—a proof of the marked growth 
of suffrage sentiment in Allston. Mrs, 
Maud Wood Park will address the League 
on June 9. 


WINCHESTER held a meeting on Wednes- 
day, May 17, at Mrs. C. Buniing’s. 
A number of members of the Women’s 
Club were present for the first time, in- 
cluding the president. All of them were 
delighted, and the president said she was 
almost converted. Notice was given of 
the Suffrage Bazar, and all were asked to 
contribute to it. Winchester expects to 
unite with some other League in a table. 


CHARLESTOWN has been faint under the 
hot weather, but will certainly do some- 
thing for the Bazar. It thinks of having 
a handkerchief table, and asking every- 
body to give it one handkerchief. This is 
a brave little League, and ought to be 
encouraged. 


ATTLEBORO’ promises thirty aprons, 
and will try to secure other things as well. 


RoxBuRyY reported that recently, at a 
meeting of the Bazar Committee, held at 
Mrs. Currier’s, all the members but one 
were present, and all became enthusiastic, 
and promised to do their very best, both 
in making articles and in soliciting them 
through the vacation. 


Reports of League meetings already 
printed in the WomAn’s JOURNAL are 
here omitted. 


MISCELLANEOUS BAZAR NOTES, 


Mrs. Hudson of Winthrop wants to have 
a gypsy encampment at the Bazar, to 
utilize the talents of some young friends 
who are very good fortune-tellers. This 
was unanimously approved by the Di- 
rectors, 

Mrs. Anders, besides helping the New- 
ton table, will get up another table her- 
self. She expects a large contribution of 
Mrs. Lincoln’s new baking powder, and 
wants all our women to help introduce it. 

Get advance orders for as many things 
as possible. Ask your friends what things 
they will need to buy any way, either for 
Christmas presents or for their own use, 
and ask if they would not as lief buy them 
at the Bazar as anywhere else. If so, get 
orders for them, and some League or indi- 
vidual will furnish them, 

There will probably be a table of jellies, 
pickles, and preserves; another of kitchen 
furnishings; an apron table, and perhaps 
a bag table, with all sorts of bags, from 
laundry bags to silk reticules. Contribu- 
tions for all these are solicited; but any- 
thing salable will be welcome, from a box 
of blacking to a barrel of potatoes. 

It is the intention to make this Bazar 
especially social, and arrangements will 
probably be made to have every after- 
noon a reception and afternoon tea, cer- 
tain Leagues—perhaps all those in one 
county—uniting to be hostesses on one 
afternoon, others on another, etc. The 
more distant Leagues may not all feel able 
to send representatives, but Worcester 
has promised to do so, though it is forty- 
four miles from Boston. 

Finally, let every suffragist in Massa- 
chusetts constitute himself or herself a 
committee of one to solicit contributions 
for the Bazar during the summer. Regard 
it as a duty to be a perfect cormorant, 
and to ask everybody you know for every- 
thing he can possibly be induced to give. 

The Monthly Letters will be intermit- 
ted till October. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park St., Boston, June 6, 99. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Humpbrey Ward is writing a long 
novel entitled ‘‘Eleanor.” 

Search others for their virtues, thyself 
for thy vices.—Benjamin Franklin. 

Secretary Long says the test of a good 
sermon is to make the hearer go away 
saying to himself, ‘I will try to be a 
better man.” 


An old lady, remarkable for her saintli- 
ness and serene countenance, was asked 
for her secret. Her reply was, ‘‘I have 
learned to be patient with fools.’’ Here 
certainly is one of the roots of sweetness 
and quietness of heart. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is doing all that 
she can to influence sentiment and secure 
action in favor of international peace. 
She coyld do the world no better service 
than to write a Hymn of Peace, equal to 
her famous “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.”"’— Chicago Advance.” 


Rev. Thomas Scully, of Cambridgeport, 
has been elected president of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of the arch- 
diocese of Boston for the third time. At 
the annual meeting last Sunday, Father 
Scully, who is a good suffragist, paid a 
warm tribute in his address to the 
women’s auxiliary societies. Miss Mary 
Falvey, of Quincy, was elected second 
vice-president of the Union, and several 
women participated in the discussion on 
methods of work. 

Americans visiting Paris will find an 
excellent boarding place, of moderate 
price, at Monsieur and Madame Per- 
notte’s, 117 rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. 
It is close to the Luxembourg, and within 
ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne, Col- 
lege de France, etc. The junior editor of 


the WomMAN’s JOURNAL has stayed there, 
and can heartily recommend it. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“When Dewey gets back here he will 
have to fight harder than he did in 
Manila.’’ ‘‘Fight? What for?’ ‘Rest.”’ 


‘‘Henry says your husband is a bear in 
Wall Street,” said Mrs, Jones. 

‘Well, as long as he is a lamb at home 
I don’t much care,” said Mrs. Smith.— 
Harper's Bazar. 


“To what do you attribute Swellham’s 
failure in life? Didn’t he aim high 
enough?’ “Oh, yes; but he didn’t have 
the ammunition.’’— Puck. 


Ambrose—Beverly, I have proposed to 
your four-year-old daughter. 

Beverly—What did she say? 

Ambrose—She said she couldn’t marry 
me, but she would give me a maltese kit- 
ten.— Puck. 


Inspector —I notice that in this photo- 
graph you are bald. 

Home-coming American—Yes, my hair 
grew out while I was abroad. 

Inspector—Then | shall have to charge 
you the special duty on European-grown 
hair.— Life. 


‘*Papa, I know what makes some people 
laugh in their sleeves,” said little Harry. 

“Well, my son, what makes them?’’ 
asked the father. 

‘**’Cause that’s where the funny bone is,” 
was the reply.—Troy Times. 


There are two good things to be said of 
Adam. He never published any mother- 
in-law jokes, and he never told Eve that 
she ought to have eaten some of the pies 
his mother used to make. 


‘Come here, you reptile,’’ shouted the 
eight-year-old to his baby sister. 

“You wicked boy!’ exclaimed the 
mother. 

“Nuthin’ wicked about it, mamma. 
Teacher says that reptiles is animals what 
creeps.”’ 





“YOU MAY BEND THE SAPLING, BUT NOT 
THE TREE.” 


When disease has become chronic and 
deep seated it is oftenjdifficult to cure it. 
That isthe reason why itis best to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla when disease first 
shows itself—in pimples, headaches, indi- 
gestion, or other troubles which tell of 
poor blood, weak stomach, or disordered 
liver or kidneys. This great medicine 
regulates the wholesystem. It never dis- 
appoints. 

Hoop’s PILts are the favorite family 
cathartic. 


HOME MADEs+s 
Bonbons Candies 


60 Cents go Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 














Salad Dress- 
ing te 
At Reasonable Prices: 
madé 


from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston’ 
t Orders by mail promptly attended to 





HOOSAO 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway eae 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
ye 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 

00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

Wee Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, yt 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9. 45, 10.15 P. M 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 


7.30 P. M. 


station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where Garage tickets pa all Jints West are on 
-R. WA , Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


sale. 
November 14, sas. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, addrese 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted 


FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 
12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 








Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 2istStreet, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Art 
Photographs : 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs. 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBON ETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 
338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
informe and new map, sent free. Address 

. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 

















THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


a monthly per devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lent advertising eden, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
raves, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 


Martlla Andrews, Editor 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
ee 





BAKING 
PowpDER 




















DR. DONALD ON WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 

Rev. E. Winchester Donald, the succes- 
sor of Phillips Brooks as rector of Trinity 
in this city, is reported to have uttered, at 
a public meeting of the McKeen memorial 
committee in Trinity Chapel last week, 
sentiments in regard to women’s colleges 
that would certainly not have been ap- 
proved by Bishop Brooks. Dr. Donald is 
quoted as saying: 

Personally I do not like women’s col- 
leges. The moment a woman becomes 
erudite, as she does after the average 
college course, she becomes a blue stock- 
ing and apart from the rest of society. 
And, consequently, she does not accom- 
plish the good which she might other- 
wise. These colleges are not good for 
society. The school at Andover does not 
do this. It is not like Bryn Mawr and 
Wellesley in this respect. It trains a 
woman and gives her a finish without 
doing any harm. And that is why I like 
it. 


The Boston papers have interviewed 
several prominent women on the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
busily engaged in writing at her desk in 
her private room, but she graciously con- 
sented to spare a few moments to speak 
in behalf of the higher education of 
women—a subject very dear to her heart. 

She said: “I regret very much that Dr. 
Donald should have seemed to oppose the 
higher education of women. I don’t think 
he would serfously undertake to do this. 

“I think one consequence of that higher 
education is the disappearance of the blue- 
stocking from general society. When stu- 
dious women were rare they were gener- 
ally voted eccentric, which they sometimes 
were, and oftener were not. High culture 
among women is no longer a rarity, and 
to my mind this change has very much 
raised the tone of society.” 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames said: ‘If Dr, Don- 
ald seriously said, as is attributed to him, 
that Bryn Mawr and Wellesley are spoil- 
ing women, one would like to know for 
what they are spoiled. Certainly not for 
mothers or daughters, as my own ac- 
quaintance with college women compels 
me to believe; certainly not for civic ser- 
vices, as all America can testify. And 
one cannot help believing, in all rever- 
ence, that every educated woman—college 
educated, too—more completely fulfils the 
end her Creator has in view, which, I 
believe Dr. Donald himself would say, is 
so to use this earthly life as to carry out 
of it into the eternities a more fully devel- 
oped human nature.” 

Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, of 388 Bea- 
con Street, one of the ex-presidents of the 
College Club, said: “If Dr. Donald is re- 
ferring to a woman standing apart from 
frivolous society, the statement may be 
true, but otherwise she has greater inter- 
est in society, in humanity, in humanita- 
rian principles, and in everything that | 
makes for a higher social order. 

“The growing interest of women in 
matters touching the public welfare is 
evident from the fact that they are the 
predominating element in the public edu- 
cation and good citizenship associations. 
That their efforts for the public welfare 

have not been without most encouraging 
results is proven in innumerable ways. 
It is proven by the bills that are yearly 
introduced in our Legislature, and by the 
laws which have actually appeared upon 
statute books, during the last decade or 
two, and which relate to the duties of 
employer to employee, municipal, corpo- 
rate, and individual; to better dwellings, 
to the regulation of food supplies, to the 
establishment of public baths, gymnasia, 
parks, etc., ad infinitum. 

“It is true, the actual laws referred to | 
have been made by men; but I wonder 
whether all would have been made, and in 
as good form, if the women had stayed 
where they are said to belong—in the 
home! 

“It is true that here and there a woman 
is narrowed through specialization, and 
woman has not, as yet, produced anything 
that compares with the works of Beetho- 
ven, Shakespeare, or Michael Angelo, but 
the brief time of her opportunities, both 
for study and freedom of action, must be 
borne in mind.”’ 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, said: “Of 
course I do not know what may have been 
Dr. Donald’s experience with college-bred 
women. I don’t suppose he has known 
many of them. All I can say is that in 
my own experience, which covers an 


; Clara Barton and the Red Cross party in 


women, my facts do not tally with those 
of Dr. Donald. 

**I do not believe that Dr. Donald meant 
to ‘run down’ women’s colleges. College- 
bred women are in no way different from 
| other women in their mental attributes or 
their social powers. I have known them 
successful in society, with better motives 
than the woman without a college educa- 
tion. 

“As to the ‘blue-stocking’ charge, a 
Harvard professor of philosophy has tab- 
ulated statistics as to the number of wom- 
en students who marry after graduation 
at the end of five years, and about as many 
women had married as the figures showed 
among the men students.” 

Dr. Laura Hughes, who was at the head 
of the detention hospital at Montauk, said 
when she had read Dr. Donald’s statement: 
“The man is talking of what he knows 
nothing about, and it seems foolish to 
take it up.’’ 

Miss Sarah Hughes said: ‘All education 
is but development, and many people not 
only need a college course, but a post- 
graduate course and a trip to Europe, be- 
fore they are developed. It seems to me 
that Dr. Donald has lost sight of, or is not 
aware of, the real secret of education— 
which is the development of the faculties 
that God bas given us. 

“The great desideratum of business 
women to-day is a college education. 

‘“‘A woman gets enough training in col- 
lege to realize that she does not know it 
all. She has then the foundation of char- 
acter, which is humility. If a woman isa 
blue-stocking she is not educated, and she 
ought to be seat back to school,” 

Rev. Dr, Alex McKenzie, secretary of 
the board of overseers of Harvard College, 
and president of the board of trustees of 
Wellesley College, said: 

Ob, well, he was talking for the benefit 
of Andover. They are raising this memo- 
rial fund there, and he tried to talk it up 
by talking down Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr. Of course, Donald is all wrong in 
his view of college education for women. 
College women make good wives, and 
good practical women of affairs. I think 
Dr. Donald was foolish to make this com- 
parison. It is always a mistake to further 
one thing by decrying another. The 
schools at Andover, Bradford, Norton,and 
Abbott are doing good work, but recently 
have been somewhat swamped by the 
growth of the college. Now they are do- 
ing better. There is a place for them for 
girls who do not care to go to college. 

He is a good fellow, Donald. His bishop 
is one of the trustees of Wellesley. 

One prominent Bostonian voiced the 
feelings of many others on this occasion. 
He said, “What a pity that such a man 
should have been set to rattle around, in 
Phillips Brooks’s place!” 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, editor of the 
Woman's Tribune, of Washington, D. C., 
sails from New York to-day to attend the 
International Woman’s Council. Her lit- 
tle adopted Indian daughter, Zintka 
Lanuni, will go with her, and Mrs. Ellen 
Sully Fray, of Ohio, will be one of the 
party. 

Miss Anna Cosulich, formerly of New 
Orleans, does all the editorial writing on 
the Pensacola, Fla., News, finding time, 
besides, to do more permanent literary 
work at home. Miss Cosulich has pub- 
lished one novel and has another in press. 
Her achievements are unusual for a girl 
in her early twenties. 

Mrs. Fannie Brigham Ward, the press 
correspondent, is travelling with Miss 


the interior of Cuba. 

The Mississippi Press Association this 
year elected two women to places on its 
official list. Miss Marie Henry, daughter 
of Col. R. H. Henry, editor of the Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger, is one of the essayists 
selected, and Mrs. F. R. Birdsall is one of 
the poets. Mrs. Birdsall is the wife of 
the editor of the Yazoo City Sentinel. 
She is a candidate for State librarian, the 
only political office in Mississippi to which 
a woman may be elected. She is a good 
writer and a gifted woman. 

Mrs. Helen Cody Wetmore, of Duluth, 
Minn., has written a book entitled ‘‘The 
Last of the Great Scouts.’’ In this she 
tells the interesting story of the career of 
her brother, the noted plainsman, Col. 
W. F. Cody, popularly known as “Buffalo 
Bill.” Four or five years ago, Mrs. 
Wetmore, with her husband and later 


Press, a bright weekly which, in addition 
to the local news, gave accounts of 
women’s clubs, kindergartens, and suf- 
frage meetings. The Press ably advocated 
woman suffrage, and supported a woman 
for the city school board. ‘These facts are 
of special interest in view of the coming 
of ‘Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show” to 
Boston next week on its farewell tour of 
America, Mrs, Cody takes great pride in 
her famous brother, Col. Cody, whose 
devotion to a widowed mother and to his 
sisters and whose nobility of character 
have inspired her to portray his remark- 
able life. F. M. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA. 

The taxpaying women of Baton Rouge, 
La., exercised their right to vote for the 
first time under the new State constitu- 
tion, a few days before the election in 
New Orleans. The question at issue in 
Baton Rouge was the levying of a special 
tax for sewerage, public school buildings, 
paving the streets, owning a new city hall, 
and other improvements. The Baton 
Rouge Evening Truth says: 





One of the hitherto unknown facts 
brought to light by to-day’s election is 
that the number of female property hold- 
ers in this city is equal to that of the 
males. It may also be added that the 
women did not fail to exercise their suf- 
frage on the occasion, and polled an 
enormous vote, which was greatly re- 
sponsible for the passage of the measure 
at issue. This, like many other such 
occasions, proves the old theory that any 
movement in which the ladies are inter- 
ested is bound to succeed, and in this 
case they have rendered signal service to 
the city and its entire population. 

Kittie C. Saxon, of Baton Rouge, writes 
to the Woman's Tribune: 

There are more women property holders 
on the city tax list than men, and they all 
voted for the tax. It is one of the first 
movements in the right direction, and I 
hope only the beginning of a vast change 
in our old French ideas of what a woman 
ought to be—a Louisiana woman. This 
little old Spanish-French town is going 
to wake up and march along—some day. 

The special tax election was held in 
New Orleans on June 6, to levy a tax for 
forty-two years to provide for the sewer- 
age and drainage of the city and the erec- 
tion of municipal water-works. It aroused 
great interest, as the future of the city 
was thought to depend upon the result. 
Only taxpayers could take part, and the 
tax proposition, to be victorious, had to 
carry a majority both of the votes and of 
the assessed property. In spite of a heavy 
rain all day a large vote was cast, and the 
tax was carried by a vote of 9,500 to 400, 
and of $125,000,000 of property to $1,600,- 
000. About 2,800 votes of women tax- 
payers were cast, 1,500 by the women 


themselves, the rest by proxy. Nearly all 
these votes were for the tax. It is said 


that in one instance the president of a 
woman’s league cast proxies for the whole 
society. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick voted 
in person. 

This is not the first attempt to secure 
sewerage and drainage in New Orleans, 
but hitherto the effort has always failed, 
owing to the apathy of the male tax- 
payers. The late Louisiana Constitutional 
Convention gave taxpaying women the 
right to vote on questions of taxation. 
Responsibility aroused the interest of the 
women, and they helped materially to 
bring out the men, besides adding a large 
vote of their own. 

The tax will provide between $25,000,- 
000 and $30,000,000, which will enable New 
Orleans to complete its drainage system, 
to construct a system of sewers, and to 
own and extend the water-works and pro- 
vide free water for the city. 


Oo 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN ANNUAL MEETING. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Annual Meeting of the Brooklyn 
W. S. A. was held on May 16. The annual 
reports were encouraging. The electien 
resulted as follows: President, Mrs. Mary 
Hlillard Loines; vice-presidents, Mrs. Mar- 
tha W. Hooper, Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, and 
Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Charlotte H. Chapman; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Amelia Cameron; 
treasurer, Mrs. Abbie L. Ham; auditor, 
Miss Emma J. Carr. It was resolved that 
the chairmen of standing committees 
should be appointed at the first meeting of 
the executive committee. Reports were 
given by Mrs. Chapman of the Midyear 
State Executive Meeting at Buffalo, and of 
the National American Annual Meeting at 
Grand Rapids. Mrs. Loines gave an in- 
teresting account of the present political 
status of women in Great Britain, from 
information gathered in a recent visit. 
Our retiring president has been taken pos- 
session of by the Woman’s Club, which 
has been mindful of the fine service she 
has rendered us, and we are fortunate 
enough to have another faithful, earnest 
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in its title deeds. 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 
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A Fine, Healthful ‘Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 
suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 





It ig 


We are building a 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 








late on its way, because our secretary was 

not able to attend the annual meeting, 

and it is better late than not at all. 
MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 





ALABAMA. 
FAIRHOPE, ALA., May ‘ 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our Baldwin County Suffis ib is 
still alive, and held its regular meeting on 
May 18. Weare ambitious to accomplish 
as much work as last year. We propose 
holding a Bazar in the fall, which will be 
largely a flower show. Our personal 
friends will help us, so we are encouraged. 

Enclosed find our subscription for the 
Woman's JouRNAL, Send it co the Suf- 
frage Club. 

JOSEPHINE A. Woops, Pres. 


1899, 


OREGON GRANGE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The following open letter was addressed 
to the Grange by Mrs. Duniway: 


PORTLAND, ORE., MAY 25, 1899. 
To the Patrons of Husbandry: 


Brethren and my sisters in convention 
assembled, gentlemen and ladies: 

Born and reared as I was in a humble 
farmhouse, on the grove- embroidered 
edges of an Illinois prairie, with all the 
earlier and happier recollections of my 
young womanhood enshrined amid the 
scenes of an Oregon farm, where my chil- 
dren were cradled; where my good hus- 
band, now in heaven, tilled the soil with 
honest pride; with the bulk of my own 
earnings of a lifetime absorbed to-day in 
the practical activities of a frontier stock 
farm, there is, between your noble order 
and my humble self, a unity of interest 
which more closely endears me to your 
organization than to any other save the 
one for securing the enfranchisement of 
women, with which I am proud to believe 
that the Grange movement is in hearty 
accord. 

My object in addressing you at this time 
is respectfully to urge your honorable 
body to adopt the enclosed resolution, and 





tion as a part of your official proceedings. 
By so doing, you will gladden the hearts 
of thousands of women in lonely farm- 
houses, and thus help us all to inspire 
the voters of the State with a patriotic 
determination to place Oregon in the 
lead as the standard-bearer of the equal 
rights movement in this dawn of the 
twentieth century, in a movement that we 
are proud to call our ‘Amendment Jubi- 
lee Campaign.” 
Cordially yours for liberty, 

(Signed) ApiGait Scorr Duniway. 
Pres. Oregon State Equal Suffrage Association. 


RESOLUTION, 


Resolved: By the Patrons of Husbandry of 
the State of Oregon: That we fully endorse 
the action of the late legislative assembly in 
es to the voters at the next general 
election the pending constitutional amend- 
ment to extend the elective franchise to 
women; and we pledge ourselves as a body, 
and as individuals, to use all honorable 
means to secure a majority vote for the 
ratification of said amendment at the polls. 


This resolution was passed unanimously. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


VAssAkR Stupies. By Julia Augusta 
Schwartz. Illustrated. New York and 


London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1899. 
Price, $1.25. 


This is a very charming book. It is a 
series of sketches of lives of girls in that 
unique institution—a woman’s college. 
Short stories indicate in true perspective 
the formative events of the careers which 
begin in the dormitory life. This roughly 
homogeneous democracy, separated from 
the picturesque background of family 
relations, has mental tastes and moral 
standards of itsown. The collection of 
studies has been planned to emphasize in 
each some characteristic element of stu- 
dent life, and gives, as a result, a faithful, 
though indequate, impression of the 











acquaintance with 12,000 or 15,000 college 


with her brother, edited the Duluth 


worker in Mrs. Loines. This report is 


spirit and personality of modern Vassar 


submit the same to the press for publica-. 


The titles of some of these sketches indi- 
cate their quality. ‘In Search of Experi- 
ence,’ ‘*The Career of a Radical,” “A 
Case of Incompatibility,” ‘A Superior 
Young Woman,” “That Athletic Girl,” 
are some of these. The book ought to 
have a great circulation among Vassar 
graduates, recalling, as it will, the happy, 
joyous years that ushered in the deeper 
cares and responsibilities of responsible 
after life. H. B. B. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—Next week the at- 
traction will be Charles Hoyt’s comedy, 
“A Midnight Bell,’ always a success, 
Great preparations have been made and 
the cast promises a particularly interest- 
ing performance, George Richards and 
Eugene Canfield appear in their original 
characters, and Mr. William Courtleigh 
will first appear in this play. The com- 
plete cast is: Rev. John Bradbury, William 
Courtleigh; Lemuel Tidd, George Rich- 
ards; Napier Keene, Tony Cummings; 
Stephen Labaree, Lindsay Morison; Ned 
Olcott, H. H. Fowler; Squire Olcott, J. L. 
Seeley; Martin Tripp, Eugene Canfield; 
Hiram Wing, William Paul; Ezekiel 
Slover, Frank Edwards; Jotham Stack- 
pole, Robert Hall; Nora Fairford, Maude 
Odell; Dot Bradbury. Mary Sanders; Miss 
Lizzie Grout, Fannie Addison Pitt; Abi- 
gail Grey, Marie Uart; Nellie Bowen, 
Leonora Gnito; Annie Gray, Marion A. 
Chapman; Sarah Jane Prouty, Isabelle 
Parker; Mrs. Matilda Walker, Sarah Burr; 
Hannah, Marie Pettes. 























SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 











READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


_ 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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